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THE BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


“The charming style and manner in 
which the child’s interest is awakened 
should do much to instill the spirit of 
adventure into the study of geography.” 
FE. D. Elston, Professor of Geology, 
Dartmouth College. 


“It will result in a distinct increase in 
the amount of real geography actually 
absorbed by elementary pupils.” Stephen 
S. Visher, Professor of Geography, Indiana. 


Three books now available: 


Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 
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New York 
Latin Achievement 


Test 


By H. G. THOMPSON and J. §. ORLEANS 


An effective measure of students’ mastery of 
first year Latin, designed especially for deter- 
mining strong and weak points of students in 
each phase of the subject. 


It covers in separate parts vocabulary, syllabifi- 
cation and accent, forms of parts of speech, deri- 
vation, translation, adjective and adverb compari- 
son. Because each part deals with a different 
phase of elementary Latin, the test affords a 
practical means for diagnosis and remedial work 
as well as for comparing achievement of classes 
or of schools. 


Perfected after experimental use in two Latin 
surveys, the test now has norms based on the 
testing of over ten thousand students. “There is 
one test for the first half year of Latin and a 
second for use at the end of the second half year. 
There are two forms of each test. Sold in pack- 
ages of 25, with Manual of Directions, Key, and 
Class Record. Specimen set, 45 cents. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 
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Based on Research and Experiment 


The authors speak. “Numerous results of investigation have been 
pooled in determining the difficulty of the number facts. The demon- 
strated need of a better distributed drill on the number facts has induced 
us to provide for every fact.” 


“Our own investigations ... some of them carried on for many years 
... have dealt with courses of study, with the situations, units, and num- 
ber relations exhibited in verbal problems, and with the difficulty of such 
problems. The data thus secured have constantly guided us in selecting 
material and in writing and grading it.” Circular on request. 
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EDITORIALS 


President Spencer 


R. MATTHEW LYLE SPENCER, the 
D president of the State University of Wash- 
ington, inaugurated on Washington’s birthday keenly 
appreciated the fact that that day was the most 
appropriate of all days for being publicly recognized 
as the president of the State University of Wash- 
ington, and all the exercises had the glow of that 
day, and his inaugural address was highly appro- 
priate for the occasion. It was the sixty-sixth 
anniversary of the founding of the University. 

Dr. Spencer is a native of Mississippi, a gradu- 
ate of Kentucky Wesleyan University, earned his 
doctorate of philosophy in Chicago University, 
was lecturer on journalism in the University of 
Wisconsin before he became director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Washington, 1919. 

President Spencer has been identified with im- 
portant journalistic and financial interests in the 
state and his inaugural address had a remarkable 
business attitude, of which the following para- 
graphs are a sample :— 

“Retention of our strong men is essential to 
the power of our University; for where great 





teachers are, great students come and great citi- 
zens are graduated. 

“I feel that much of the criticism directed 
against education today is caused by the fact that 
it has not paid salaries adequate to retain the best 
minds within the profession. 
facturing, banking, the bar 


Commerce, manu- 
these have taken from 
us strong men at salaries that have given them 
a competence which supports them during their 
working years and guarantees them comfort in 
age. We at the University of Washington do not 
have retiring allowances for our men when they 





grow old. <And if one of our staff, no matter 
what the length of his service at the University, 


were to become permanently disabled today, our 
state laws require that his salary cease at the 
same time.” 

It means much to have a man who comes from 
the business world emphasizing this phase of 
educational service. 

Another paragraph samples the entire address :— 

“The majority of our population is insensible 
to the need of conscientious, educated citizenship. 
Our laws are violated by those who make them 
and those responsible for their execution. Many 
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of our highest public officers are chosen by a de- 
pressingly small minority of the electorate; and 
we not only have hundreds of millions of dollars 
voted for civic and state enterprises, but problems 
of the greatest importance determined by an 
interested and often prejudiced few. 

“What we need in undergraduate education is 
continuing stress, not alone on forms and methods 
of government, but on the personal responsibility 
of the individual for righteous government and 
direction of the affairs of our state. Not until 
our students are educated to feel themselves 
an integral part of government will they have the 
personal interest in its direction and assume the 
active leadership that we need from them if our 
state is to take its rightful place in the affairs of 
our nation.” 

President Spencer has a great opportunity. The 
Pacific Northwest is entering upon a new and 
highly prosperous career which will give its 
University a great responsibility as well as oppor- 
tunity. 





The Resolutions of the Department of Superin- 
tendence are a masterpiece of statesmanship, pro- 
fessional foresight and literary art. It is really 
remarkable that a committee so appointed and so 
limited in its opportunities for conference could 
have produced anything so safe and sane, so 
clear of vision and so heroic in spirit. 


Dr. Foght of Wichita 


HE Municipal University of Wichita is to be 

one of the leading municipal universities of 

the country as well as a noble modern educational 
institution from every standpoint. 

Wichita is the second city in Kansas, with prac- 
tically 100,000 population, double that of 1910, and 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. since 1920. 
It is sure to be the largest city between Kansas 
Citv, Missouri, and Los Angeles. 

Two years ago Wichita conceived the idea of 
being famous scholastically as well as industrially 
and commercially, and made adequate financial pro- 
vision for a great municipal university, and has 
secured for leadership in its great adventure Dr. 
Harold W. Foght, one of the best known school- 
men of the country, a man with vision and a record 
of administrative achievement. 

The percentage of tax that will always go to its 
municipal university will enable Dr. Foght to 
lay plans indefinitely. There is already a campus 
of eighty acres which will be plotted at once by 
expert landscape artists. 

Naturally the university will specialize on 
science and its applications, and the first building, 
which will soon be under construction, is the 
Science building, costing a quarter of a million 
dollars. This faculty will be one of the ablest in 
the country. There are twenty buildings already 
in the plans of President Foght. 
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A Graduate College, is ‘already organized with 
Dean E: K./Hillbrand of South Dakota Wesleyan 
University -to assume charge in’ September. The 
Fine Arts College is already functioning attrac- 
tively under the artistic leadership of Dean Thur- 
low Lieurance and Mrs. Lieurance. 

Already the citizens appreciate the distinction 
the Municipal University and President Foght are 
to give their city, and the university regents gave 
Dr. and Mrs. Foght a reception in the Scottish 
Rite Tempie, and the city has never had a better 
demonstration of appreciation of anything or any- 
body than on this occasion. 





Henry Carr Pearson Retires 

HE retirement of Henry Carr Pearson as 

principal of the Horace Mann School of 
Columbia University, and the choice of Professor 
Rollo G. Reynolds to succeed him, is one of the 
most important professional announcements of the 
season. Few men haye as important achievement in 
twenty-five vears of administration as Mr. Pear- 
son had in the Horace Mann School. 

In accepting the resignation William Fletcher 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and himself a former student of Horace 
Mann School, said :— 

“ The resignation of Principal Henry Carr Pear- 
son comes after twenty-five years of splendid ser- 
vice in the Horace Mann School. During Mr. 
Pearson’s administration of Horace Mann School 
thousands of boys and girls have passed under its 
instruction and influence, and have gone forth as 
useful citizens. By demonstrating its methods before 
thousands of graduate students at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, it has influenced edu- 
cational procedure throughout the world.. One of 
the oustanding characteristics of the Horace 
Mann School is its cosmopolitan and democratic 
makeup. Mr. Pearson has been steadfast in his 
purpose to have it so. Our regret at his resigna- 
tion is naturally great. We are glad, however, 
that he is going to continue to devote himself to 
literary work in the field of education.” 

Mr. Pearson has written a score or more of 
textbooks, of which seven million copies have 
been sold in the United States. 

Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, provost of 
Teachers College, is te succeed Mr. Pearson. Dr. 
Reynolds has served as director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service, secretary of Teachers Col- 
lege, professor of Education in Teachers College, 
field secretary of the Alumni Association, provost 
of Teachers College and principal of the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College. 

Professor Reynolds brings to this new responsi- 
bility a remarkable professional and administra- 
tive experience in Teachers College and in Ver- 
mont activities before going to Columbia Uni- 
versity. . 












OTHING is being remade more completely 
N than is Education. The school is no longer 
merely for boys and girls. The homes, the com- 
munities must he in the thought of the teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendent, Board of 
Education and publishers of school books, and 
especially of institutions that attempt to train 
eachers for service and of teachers in service. 

The home of the unskilled laborer is a sample 
of the new mission of public education. No boy 
or girl now in the first six grades should become 
an unskilled workman. The present trend of 
vocational education in country and city accom- 
panied by vocational guidance will make it feasi- 
ble for every child to learn to earn and learn to 
live. 

At the same time the school is to have responsi- 
bility for the home life of the children of unskilled 
labor especially. A new view of this responsi- 
bility is manifest in the textbooks. In the past 
schcol books have been written for the boys’ and 
girls’ use in school. Hereafter the tendency will 
he to magnify the adoption of school books with 
some reference to their influence on the homes of 
the children. 

It is mow so easy to publish school books, there 
is such a variety of school book publishing houses, 
and such an abundant market for worth-while 
school books that it is inexcusable for a child to use 
in school a book that is not also of important 
service to the homes of children. This is especially 
true of the homes of unskilled labor. 

We illustrate this important modern tendency 
by reference to one school book, “Cotton Mill 
Mathematics,” which is a sample of many other 
lines of activity. 

True, this book is intended for classes in cotton 
mill communities, for night schools, part-time 
schools and day classes of cotton mill neighbor- 


The School and the Unskilled Worker 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


hoods and plants. It is intended for young people 
of working age and adults already familiar in a 
general way with cotton mills, but who have little 
or no training in mathematics. It is suggestive 
of the use that can be made of examples and 
problems from various industries. 

There are 2,000 examples and problems, every 
one of which produces information about the cotton 
mill activities, about spindles, frames, looms, 
weaves, laps, cops, heddles, heddle eyes, bales, 
drills, warps, warp-ends, bobbins, strapping, yard, 
ply yard, twists, dents, reeds, waste, firsts, 
seconds, shorts, sizing, slashing, sateens, and other 
terms in common use in a cotton mill. 

There are eighteen states with cotton mills, with 
a total of 36,260,000 cotton spindles, and the two 
thousand examples and problems are using terms 
that should belong to the vocabulary of the children 
of the textile mill communities of the eighteen 
states of the Union. Such a book taken home by 
a child can promote the intelligence of every one 
in the home, can increase the efficiency of skilled 
tabor and can be an incentive to the unskilled 
workman to think and talk more intelligently. 
Many a man will develop unexpected skill in the 
use of such a book. 

The information resulting from performing ex- 
amples and solving problems is a real attainment. 

Every great American industry, every occupa- 
tion, trade and profession should have examples 
and problems that introduce intelligently words, 
phrases and facts that are significant. 

We know personally the Pacolet Mills at Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, and New Holland, Geor- 
gia, and we know of no better rounded education 
anywhere than in those schools, and every home 
in the community “is greatly benefited by the com- 
munity interest in the school life of the children. 





Time 
Lots of time for lots of things, 
Though it’s said that time has wings; 
There is always time to find 
Ways of being sweet and kind. 
There is always time to share 
Smiles and goodness everywhere. 
Time to send the frowns away, 
Time a gentle word to say, 
Time for helpfulness, and time 
To assist the weak to climb. 
Time to give a little flower, 
Time for friendship any hour ; 
But there is no time to spare 
For unkindness anywhere. 





—Selected. 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT 


NE of America’s ablest and most enthusiastic 
O promoters of thrift is Miss Florence Bar- 
nard, a teacher in the high school of Brookline, 
Mass. Through her efforts and the co-operation 
of Superintendent Gallagher, a course in “ money 
management ” has been introduced in two of the 
Brookline elementary schools. 

The experiment has great significance, and will 
be watched with interest. The practice of saving 
is now taught in thousands of schools all over 
America, through the establishment of working 
relationships with banks. But it has remained 
for Miss Barnard to set up instruction in the 
principles of thrift, or the wise handling of money 
as to both saving and spending. 

Swindlers are forever preying upon the inno- 
cent. Why not dispel the prevailing ignorance of 
money matters, by teaching boys and girls how 
to invest securely and safely, how to avoid finan- 
cial losses, how to apportion incomes to various 
uses ? 

The schools are more and more concerning 
themselves with preparing pupils for the practical 
aifairs of life, especially the earning of money. 
What to do with money which has been earned 
and received is an equally important problem and 
one that has been too long neglected. 


COLLEGE NAMES 


GITATION is rife in numerous student 

centres to change the names of their respec- 

tive institutions. For one reason or another the 

old name has grown tiresome and the under- 
graduates are eager to discard it. 

‘T'wo instances may be cited. 

A student editor at Ambherst (Mass.) Agri- 
cultural College has been urging that this school 
be renamed “State College.” No doubt this 
would be favorable to those city-bred under- 
graduates who dislike to be regarded as farmers. 
But so long as the college curriculum is shaped 
almost wholly to that end, there is no occasion for 
dropping a name that is widely known and 
honored. 

Wesleyan University, in Connecticut, shows 
similar restiveness. Students declare that there 
are several other Wesleyans. Inwardly they groan 
at wearing the stamp of the great founder of 
Methodism. The high-sounding designation “ uni- 
versity” for an institution which today makes no 
pretence of being anything more than a college 
possibly chafes them... And they would adopt the 
name of some modern benefactor or ex-president. 

Generally the alumni resist such shifts of 
nomenclature. They prefer to think of their col- 
lege as something permanent, not transitory. And 
the alumni have more influence in such matters 
than the generation attending at the moment. This 
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explains why the names, like the walls, of col- 
leges become overgrown with ivy, adding beauty 
with the years. 


STALENESS 


AID a high school teacher the other day, as she 
drew a deep sigh: “ Nobody knows how 
weary I get of going over the same ground with 
different classes, day after day, week after week, 
year after year! In my subject, English, one needs 
to feel fresh in order to be inspiring. A teacher 
needs change in her outlook. Instead of variety 
I am following the same program over and over 
until I have become stale and my teaching drab. 
I wish I could change around with some other 
teacher, or have new textbooks, or do something 
different, for the sake of my classes as well as 
myself.” 

Not every teacher feels that Some 
teachers thrive on repetition. They are never 
bored by having to do what they have done so 
many times that it is easy for them. These are 
not the best teachers, however. Not being inspired 
themselves, they do not inspire others. 

Another type of teacher is able to maintain 
variety and freshness despite the similarity of sub- 
ject matter. She is the very exceptional teacher, 
She creates 
new combinations of old material. Unusual ability 
permits her to do this. But even she would be glad 
to have new pastures to roam in. 

It might be a good thing for a school to have its 
teachers shifted about more than they are. It may 
be the case that too much value is set upon special- 
ized experience. Given some new field to conquer, 
a mature teacher might be happier, more alert, and 
consequently a more helpful influence in the class- 
room. Occasional swapping of classes among the 
members of a faculty, if not carried to extremes, 
would be like opening the windows—in the old 
days when this was the way of ventilating. 


way. 


with abundant springs of personality. 


CITY CHILD’S DRAWBACKS 
HATEVER may be thought of the rural 
schools in comparison with those in the 
cities, one thing is certain: The city schools need 
more facilities than the rural schools do, in order 
to furnish equal opportunities for all-round de- 
velopment of the pupils. The city child’s environ- 
ment provides fewer outlets of a natural sort for 
his activities outside school hours. He has little 
contact with nature: restricted areas in which to 
play; few problems calling for inventiveness in his 
work about the house. 
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Associate Editor. 











How Deal With Our Youthful Morons? 


By ANNA Y. REED 
New York University 


UR country, so universally committed to ver- 

bosity, has, by force of circumstances, per- 

mitted laconic messages to gain, at least, temporary 
popularity. 

The topic for today’s discussion tempts one to 
take advantage of this temporary vogue for 
brevity. Where shall we send our youthful moron? 
To school or to the factory? I would reply—we 
shall not send him anywhere. We shall assist him 
to select the agency, and “ school” and “ factory ” 
are not all inclusive of such agencies, which comes 
the nearest for him, as an individual, to being an 
educational institution. 

But danger lurks in paucity as well as in super- 
fluity of words and, since the latter is obviously 
the expected, I shall proceed to embroider my 
abbreviated reply in the hope that verbosity may 
enhance rather than detract from its clarity. 

Our topic affords us five key words—send, 
youthful, moron, school, factory. 

Let us interpret these key words. “Send” I 
assume to mean compel by legislative enactment. 
“Youthful ” I take to mean fourteen years of age 
or over, because below that age we are already 
sending all to school. I will accept any definition 
of “moron” which you may choose. In the tech- 
nical sense, those whose mental ages are eight or 
nine years; in popular parlance, those who are 
academic “ dumb-bells ”; according to educational 
measurements those who are repeaters, backward, 
unable to master the standardized tasks of the 
public school systems. Or I would accept any 
cross section of what has often been pronounced 
a nation of sixth graders, or a “ random sample ” 
from almost any elementary school. The reason 
for my liberality in this matter, and the reason 
why I would place “moron” last in importance 
in our series of key words, is, that had the word 
been omitted or had a more inclusive term been 
substituted it would merely thave broadened the 
scope of the application of certain general princi- 
ples which psychology is revealing for the improve- 
ment of educational practice. These principles 
seem equally applicable to any group of youth. 
Since, however, the qualifying term has been used 
I think we may assume that the program commit- 
tee desired us to apply it to youth who, for one 
reason or another, do not have sufficient academic 
aptitude or interest to advance, either under their 
own steam, under the motive power furnished by 
compulsory education, or under the incentives pro- 
vided by our educational factories, beyond the 
fifth, sixth or seventh grade—those youth whom 
the combined efforts of many teachers, extending 





over a period of eight to ten years, have not been 
able to pat into such shape that they meet the speci- 
fications for standardized products of our best 
educational factories. They are obviously the by- 
products, the irregulars, the seconds, and the 
damaged goods of our increasingly efficient sys- 
tem of mass production in education. This type 
of pupil comprises from twenty to fifty per cent. 
of our school population—an estimate easily veri- 
fied by elimination statistics although in using such 
statistics one must remember. that they’ comprise 
two major types of “ morons.” Approximately 75 
per cent. of the number do not seem to possess the 
type of ability necessary to accomplish the stan- 
dardized tasks of the lower schools. The other 
25 per cent. comprise a considerable variety of 
restless, brilliant, gifted youth whose ability to 
“achieve” is unlimited but whose willingness to 
be standardized is nil. From this 25 per cent. 
of our academic morons, as Professor Morrison 
has so well said, come many who, to the lasting 
disgrace of our educational systems, make brilliant 
successes in civic and business life. No one sends 
such youth either to our factories or to other 
businesses. They go there, often in spite of the 
stumbling blocks which we lay across their path- 
way. The United States has always turned, and 
is still turning, to this gifted group of educational 
by-products, academic morons if you wish, for the 
business acumen, foresight and initiative which has 
given her her industrial supremacy. Nor is the 
day of leadership from this source so much a 
thing of the past as advocates of college education 
for all would like us to think. It is not alone our 
aged successes who have received their education 
from Old Man Life—witness as very recent exam- 
ples the late president of Sears, Roebuck and the 
new president of one of our largest metropolitan 
banks. 

But this group of eliminates who seek knowledge 
from the fountain of experience, who become 
leaders in spite of our failure to standardize them, 
must not receive greater consideration at this time 
than is their due. Therefore let us 
75 per cent. who seem to be living and thinking 
on a lower intellectual level. Where shall we send 
them? To school or to the factory? That depends 
quite largely upon our understanding of the two 
remaining key words-—school and factory. 

For purposes of law enforcement some state 
statutes define “school.” When this is done a 
school is usually designated as a place where 
regular classroom instruction, in specified sub- 
jects, outlined in standardized courses or lesson 
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plans, is carried on under regularly and uniformly 
certificated teachers. Mass production under stan- 
dardized conditions with standardized results in 
view are either legal or accepted requisites for 
schools in the majority of our states. “ Schools” 
operate upon unstandardized human _ material. 
What is a factory? A place in which mass produc- 
tion under standardized conditions seeks to secure 
standardized results. In “factories” human 
material operates upon carefully standardized in- 
animate material. 

Not so much difference in definition as one 
would think. Note the similarity in method and 
purpose. Both “ factory” and “ school ” are com- 
mitted to mass production. Both seek to improve 
standardization of product, and as such stan- 
dardization more nearly approximates perfection 
each faces the same pertinent problem—what shall 
we do with the by-product of our system of pro- 
duction? 

Neither factory nor school can solve this prob- 
lem without careful inquiry into the properties of 
its by-product. The fact that either animate or 
inanimate objects do not conform to specifications 
is sufficient to warrant their rejection for the pur- 
pose specified, but it is not sufficient to determine 
the intrinsic value, or the best use, of rejected 
material. Failure “to conform” may be the only 
known factor. Variables must be discovered and 
methods for their development and _ utilization 
must be worked out. 

The factory has a comparatively easy job. 
We are not concerned with it today, although the 
analogy does not cease at this point. The school 
has an inestimably difficult task. One by one, be 
they one or many, the talents of each youth must 
be discovered. After discovery each agency 
available for development must be considered in 
relation to individual abilities revealed. Distribu- 
tion among such agencies, according to individual 
abilities, interests and needs, is the next step. 
Constant check-up on the efficiency of the various 
development processes logically follows. Secur- 
ing a market for the great variety of individual 
products is, by itself, a major problem. And 
finally a follow-up system which reveals the ex- 
tent of the effectiveness of the production system 
and indicates lines of improvement is essential to 
the permanency of any producing agency. Each 
one of these processes is a highly technical job— 
whether animate or inanimate things be involved— 
and one which is 1s yet but little understood. Psy- 
chology, with its recent concentration on “ indi- 
vidual differences,” is helping us to advance in one 
direction. Our broader conception as to what con- 
stitutes education which has resulted in special 
schools of all sorts is helping in another direc- 
tion. Recognition of the fact that restrictive edu- 


cational legislation may be harmful as well as 
helpful and constructive interpretation of such 
legislation does occur, although it is not common. 
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Here and there someone ventures to suggest that 
intelligent understanding of what actually takes 
place in both the “ factory ” and “ school ” leads to 
the conclusion that these two terms are inter- 
changeable or may be synonymous according to the 
individual youthful moron who is to be “ sent.” 
“School” for one may be “a factory” for an- 
other, “ factory” for the third may be a first-class 
school for the fourth. It depends entirely upon the 
individual characteristics of the moron. I offer no 
apology for my own belief that our factory system 
of education is responsible for enough instances 
of habits of failure, habits of idleness, habits of 
delinquency, habits of anti-social thinking, habits 
of intellectual hoboism, etc., to warrant the con- 
clusion that legislative exploitation of youthful 
morons is today a greater social menace, and an 
increasingly greater social injustice, than is indus- 
trial exploitation. Some method whereby we may 
determine for which of our youthful morons the 
“school” is a “ factory” and for which it is an 
educational institution; some method whereby we 
may determine for which of our youthful morons 
a “ factory ” is a “ school” and for which it is not, 
is the crux of our problem today. We lack suf- 
ficient scientific knowledge to solve this problem. 
But we do _ have _ sufficient knowledge to 
realize that the work-a-day world does 
offer to certain youthful morons a_ better 
opportunity to develop their talents than 
does the “school ”—for them the factory is a 
school. For other youthful morons the re- 
verse is true. Further than this I dare not go 
because I have no facts to guide me. Therefore, 
to return to our original problem, where shall we 
send the youthful moron—to school or to the 
factory ?—I would say— 

1. We shall not send him anywhere. First, be- 
cause we have too much knowledge to dare to send 
him anywhere en masse and too little knowledge to. 
know how to send him anywhere on the basis of 
individual differences. Grave social injustice has 
followed, and is bound to follow, in the wake of 
arbitrary distribution of our human_resources. 
Second, we can hardly afford to be so prodigal of 
“moron” talent as to assume that the commercial 
factory has a right to absorb our entire national 
supply. There are some indications that we need 
to reserve a certain percentage of “ moron” talent 
for teacher replacement in our school-factories. 

2. We shall strive with all the knowledge and 
ability which is at our command to assist these 
youthful morons to so distribute themselves among 
our various educational institutions, schools and 
factories both included, that each individual moron 
may feel that he is a passenger on some educa- 
tional ship, that he is not entirely dependent upon 
adult whims and foibles, that he has a private 
little sun for his own soul to bask in, some vision 
of his own responsibility and some dream of ser- 
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vice to humanity which he may use his talents, be 
they one or ten, to realize on. 

At the present time our continuation schools are 
the most promising agency for this sort of adoles- 


cent service. I have visions of a day when these 
schools will receive from our probably continuously 
factoryized lower schools a possibly not different 
mass of variegated human material than they are 
receiving today. But in the new day they will be 
much better equipped to analyze, to advise, and to 
guide each youth as he progresses from the com- 
pulsory stage of education into the field of per- 
sonal choice. Education for young adults is in- 
creasing in popularity. We cannot permanently 
compel young men to accept the education chosen 
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for them, but we can aid them to make wiser 
choices for themselves. | 

In order to push forward realization of this 
dream I would plead with you to give Old Man 
Life a little more responsibility in making up our 
future educational pies. He may make them more 
palatable, more digestible, and more nourishing, 
especially for the youthful moron. And, finally, I 
would plead with you to give the youthful moron 
himself ‘a little more freedom with reference to his 
own educational pie. If he be permitted to put 
his own finger in the pie he may pull out a plum 
which we, with our higher I.Q. and our long array 


of college degrees, have entirely overlooked. 





Teaching True History 


By HAYDN 8. PEARSON 
Utica, N. Y. 


S HISTORY “ bunk” as Henry Ford declared? 
| Are our histories channels of “ insidious 
propaganda” as Big Bill Thompson of Chicago 
charges ? 

History, as a subject, is before the nation’s 
attention as it never has been since the Pilgrim 
fathers set up their first school in charge of the 
good church elder. Many people merely smile at 
the Chicago mayor’s ballyhoo about patriotism. 

But there is a big, serious-minded group of our 
citizenry who would honestly like to know about 
the fuss, and if there is any fire behind all this 
smoke. 

First of all, let me give my own personal 
opinion, as.a history teacher, about the mess in 
Chicago. 

There is nothing to it. The superintendent of 
schools in Chicago is a leading educator, and as 
patriotic as any American. The stench is entirely 
caused by politics. And the books accused are 
not pro-British. They are standard, plainly writ- 
ten, fair-minded histories. 

It is well for us to remember there are always 
two sides to a question, and that it does no harm 
for our students to know that our nation is no tin 
goddess. There are plenty of things in our his- 
tory for which we may well be ashamed. 

But is a knowledge of them unpatriotic? Most 
certainly not, for by our mistakes of the past 
we can guide ourselves in the future. | 

Moreover, it is true that knowing both sides of 
a question and weighing evidence produces a toler- 
ant and sympathetic attitude toward the other 
fellow’s, or the other nation’s, viewpoint. 

Unless a history gives a fair summary of ques- 
tions, and on both sides, the same thing will hap- 
pen to any nation that happened to Germany before 
the World War. The balloon of egotism will 
become so highly inflated that disaster is inevitable. 


Naturally, the big question for history teachers 
to consider, and for others interested in history, 1s 
just how to draw the shade of meaning so that we 
will honor our nation above all others, and at 
the same time give other nations their due credit. 

Ballyhoo nationalism is a characteristic of the 
past, the ‘ or the “ gay nineties.” 
This sort of patriotism is wending its way along 
the deep, winding trail that carried the discarded 
implements of humanity into murky oblivion. 

History of the twentieth century is broader in 
its scope than one nation’s outlook. It is acquiring 
a world horizon, the same as citizens of our coun- 
try today are citizens of the world as well as the 
United States. 

The type of mind displayed by leading Chi- 
cagoans is provincial and narrow. It is a throw- 
back to the days when it was felt necessary to 
have the eagle flap his wings in order to be suf- 
ficiently patriotic! 

How then shall one teach true history? How can 
one know where to draw the line between telling 
our nation’s good points and bad? 

First of all, it seems evident that we can teach 
the fact that our government is striving toward an 
ideal in democracy, and that, as the grandest ex- 
periment the world has ever seen among men try- 
ing to regulate themselves, we have much of 
which to be proud. As a nation we are still in an 
experimental stage, endeavoring to find out if a 
nation “so conceived can long endure.” 

Through long centuries of strife and suffering 
man has lived under many theories of govern- 
ment. He has known slavery; the laws of Cyrus 
and Alexander; he has paid tribute to Caesar; and 
he has participated in abortive attempts at self- 
government. About the thirteenth century the 


‘ 


‘roaring forties ” 


principle was established that the Teutonic. race, 
as exemplified in England, was to have a voice m 








conducting its own affairs of state. The custom of 
the early Germanic tribes of electing their kings 
meant that the people had ingrained in their very 
being the essentials of democracy. 

Among the English-speaking peoples this idea 
has grown strong. So strong had it become at 
the end of the eighteenth century that a group of 
colonies decided they were justified on the 
grounds of common humanity in leaving their 
mother country. 

Thus, for three hundred years a new nation in 
a new part of the world has been trying to run 
itself. The all in:portant cog in our intricate 
machine is the ordinary man, who necessarily, 
because of his lack of detailed knowledge, makes 
many mistakes. 

But is our experiment any less noble? In the 
natural course of events we have made many 
mistakes. But is our government to be condemned 
because of them? We shall make many more mis- 
takes. Shall we abandon democracy because of 
this fact? Shall we renounce our ideal? 
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This leads to the second point. 

If we are truly teaching history, then we are 
impressing upon each single student the fact that 
our government’s success is a matter of indi- 
vidual concern. 

There are many things in this world more 
foolish than a pickpocket after a Scotchman. 
Those of us who sit supinely back and “ let 
Gseorge do it” in matters of government have only 
ourselves to blame if the ship of state comes into 
angry waters. 

Correct teaching of history throughout our 
nation’s schools can eliminate this undesirable, 
almost suicidal attitude of unconcern. 

History should inspire as well as give data. 
No subject in the curricula is more filled with 
romance; none which can be so easily and con- 
ducively linked with real life. 

No teacher of history is truly functioning who 
doesn’t bring home*to his students the necessity of 
individual responsibility in his own government. 





The Superiority of the Rural School 


By V. H. CULP 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 


NE of the popular diversions of educators 
today isto laud ourhighly organized urban 


schools. By way of contrast these same educa- 
tors try to condemn the rural school and make it 
disappear from the face of the earth. For they 
point out that it belongs to the ox-cart days, and 
has ceased to fulfill its purpose. The propagation 
of such a doctrine has been the aim of many of 
the directing forces of rural education, and they 
have, therefore, tried to urbanize the schools of 
our agricultural sections. 

Educators with a rural viewpoint realize that 
the urban schools have not made near the progress 
that they advertise. While the highly organized 
city school has many strong features, at the same 
time it has many weaknesses. Then, again, it is 
a grave error to urbanize our rural schools be- 
cause wherein lays the weakness of the city 
schools, there is found the strength of the country 
schools. ! 

That the rural schools as organized today are 
inefticient and not adapted to their environment 
cannot be denied. This is due largely to the lack 
of interest on the part of the farmers, the finan- 
cial difficulties of the agricultural regions, and last, 
but not least, the lack of proper leadership—iocal, 
state, and national. These authorities want the 
rural school to “ape” the city schools—-such a 
course naturally leads to a very unsatisfactory 
system. The rural school must be rural in fact 
as well as theory. It must adapt itself to a nature 


environment and take advantage of the unheralded 
weaknesses of the city schools. 

Regarding the preparation of the rural teacher 
there can be no argument. In too many cases her 
training has been grossly inadequate. In spite of 
this lack of preparation thousands of rural 
teachers have risen above the mark of mediocrity 
and left their impress upon the rural districts. 

For a school man to even hint that our great 
urban school organizations are not perfect is next 
to heresy. Teachers, parents, and some school 
officers will admit privately and in whispers that 
they could suggest changes for the good of the 
order. The writer does not wish to be misunder- 
stood, and by way of clearing away debatable 
points he desires to go on record as saying that 
the rural schools are on the whole in need of re- 
juvenation and that many city systems are operat- 
ing on the square, disregarding vile politics, and 
doing very commendable work. The rural school, 
however, can be made just as efficient in its field 
as the best urban school is in its field, and in many 
instances the rural school will be strong where the 
city system is weak. 

Now for a consideration of the superiority of 
the rural school! 

First. Thousands of teachers in thé city sys- 
tems complain that they are supervised to death. 
Not only do the supervisors interrupt the rooms, 
but in too many cases they waste a lot of time 
as they are often not prepared for their work. 
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The teachers say that if they were Icft alone they 


could accomplish something. Supervisors often 
are riding a hobby, trying out some fad, testing 
out a pet notion, or merely showing their auth- 
ority. The classroom teacher often does not know 
what is being done or why it is done, and systems 
of which she has no admiration or understanding 
are foisted upon her. Over-supervision is the 
dominant curse of our metropolitan schools. Then 
she is required to attend teachers’ meetings which 
are often a waste of time. In too many cases the 
children are dismissed for such meetings. Super- 
vision and direction are necessary, but it must be 
an entirely different brand than the kind we are 
having at present. The supervisor must work 
with the teachers and children and be a sym- 
pathetic member of the group. Suggestions, plans, 
devices, etc., should be given. Such a supervisor 
will be a friend and always welcome because of 
the constructive and friendly attitude. 

Second. The rural school is a natural group. 
It is composed of large, middle-sized, and small 
children. The small children learn a great deal 
from the older ones and vice-versa. Because of 
this family feeling the average rural school teacher 
today has a better schoo! spirit and is more 
human and less “ hard boiled.” In many a large 
city system the teachers take delight in being 
unsympathetic and disagreeable. 

It is human nature more extenuating in the 
young than the adult not to work or study for the 
teacher they do not like because he is disagreeable. 
Pupils learn to hate instead of to like many sub- 
jects merely because such _ subjects are 
heing taught by teachers take every 
occasion possible to lord it over their pupils 
in a disagreeable and dictatorial manner. Such 
teachers are in every school system, and the prin- 
cipal thing pupils acquire under them is the art 
of deceit. 


who 


Third. Conditions are more conducive to study 
in the country. There are fewer distractions and 
temptations. The social differences are far less, 
and in many cases there is a higher moral stan- 
dard in the family life of the average rural com- 
munity. It is generally true that rural children 
learn to work while city children learn to loaf. 

Fourth. Children in the country have common 
interests, are all closely associated with their en- 
vironment, and best of all they can be taught 
many things through their environment. Nature, 
farm industries, agriculture, and the related 
sciences, social activities, etc., can be studied first 
hand. 

Fifth. Life is less artificial in the country and 
social standards are more liable te be true. In the 


city from appearances it is difficult to tell whether 
the people are paupers or millionaires, or whether 
the parent is a bootlegger or an honorable citizen. 


The individual is lost in the larger group, while in 
the 


country there is more of a 


neigh- 
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borly feeling and more of a group consciousness. 

sixth. In the city we often find crowded con- 
ditions in the room and the playground. 
rooms in a 


In many 
city system a_ grade 
nearly as many variations in mental ability as a 
country school, and the teacher tries to teach this 
heterogeneous group as if they had the same 


represents 


ability. A country teacher would never attempt 
such a hopeless task. 


Seventh. 


Pedagogically and psychologically the 
rural school is far superior to the large city svs 
tem. Jn the urban centres education is carried on 
according to the principles of mass production. 
Education is not a group affair, it is an individual 
Difficulties do 
at the same time, and children do not learn at the 
rate. 


matter. not come to all children 


same The lock-step system is entirely un- 
suited to either the sub or super-normal children. 
It makes the child 
mechanical system that kills the initiative of thou- 


and the teacher cogs in a 


sands of children. Some of our leaders in the 


educational world are strong advocates of the Dal- 
ton or individual Thi 


method of instruction. This 


method allows the children to progress naturally 


and be guided by their interests. -Various other 
plans to accomplish such an end are 1n vogue, and 


The 
rural teacher can take advantage of mass instruc- 


they promise to change schoolroom practices. 


tion at times and have the whole group partici- 
pate in a subject of common interest or listen to 
a story that is interesting to all. The small group 
in the rural school means more efficient instruction 
for the child and allows the children to progress 
at their natural pace. 

The 
under the right conditions, but in many places this 
is at present not practical. 


- 


tavors l 


writer consolidated rural schools 


In the event of con- 
solidation the writer is opposed to the present 
organization which is only an attempt to establish 
an urban school in the open country. The rural 
school, whether consolidated or of the one-teacher 
type. must remain rural and minister to the par- 
ticular needs of the With 
proper leadership and direction the rural schools 
the 
In spite of the flagrant accusation of the rural 
the fact that 


a significant contribu- 


rural community. 


can again train leaders of our nation. 


school by urban educators, remains 
the rural school has made 
tion to the 
America have come many of our leaders in every 


greatness of America. From rural 
walk of life and many of our ethical principles of 
the 


Many of our great leaders point with pride to the 


social organization are from same source. 
lessons that they learned in the crossroad school. 
The lessons of independence of thought, indus- 
trv, co-operation, friendship, thrift, and honesty 
are essential to the greatness of any people, and 
it is hoped that these homely rural virtues will not 
The coun 
try boy should have an equal training with the 


city boy, but that training should be dif- 


disappear from the face of the earth. 




















ferent, based on his needs and environment. 

The farmers and country children are being 
robbed of their heritage, and the whole nation 
will be the loser because of the compulsory aping 
of the worst in the city and the losing of those 
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rural virtues which have in such a large measure 
made our country a great nation. Unless a vigor- 
ous fight is staged to retain those great virtues 
the nation will become “one with Nineveh and 
Tyre.” 








Equalizing Opportunities 






By GEORGE HOWARD 


F, IN speaking of equal educational oppor- 
] tunity, the word “equal” is taken to mean 
“exactly the same, uniform or identical,” there 
never has been, there is not, and never will be 
equal educational opportunity, and it would not 
be desirable. 

To a very large extent the variety of curriculum 
offerings in a high school is dependent upon the 
number of pupils in the school. The larger the 
high school, the greater the opportunity and possi- 
bility of including in the course of study a larger 
variety of special subjects. A small high school 
can offer little beyond the traditional subjects. It 
is thus limited in its possibility ef meeting every 
educational interest in the pupils. It is physically 
impossible to have as large a number of pupils in 
the rural high school as in the urban. It is a 
physical impossibility to have an equal educational 
opportunity. 

No one would be foolish enough to suggest that 
this equalization should be brought about by bring- 
ing down the urban child’s opportunity to she 
level of the rural child; but all would agree that 
it would mean bringing up the rural child’s 
opportunity to that of the city child. It must be 
a leveling-up process and not a leveling down. If 
this is‘ to be measured in terms of per capita 
expenditure, it would create a tremendous burden. 

If, by the term “equal,” however, is meant 
“characterized by justice; fair, of just and suf- 
ficient proportions,” the cause is chalienging. To 
expect an educational opportunity for the rural 
child, “commensurate, of like concern, or inter- 
est” with the urban child, is only fair and just. 
The probiem that this presents to the educator is 
to set the standards or levels that would be con- 
sidered a fair and just and proportionate oppor- 


tunity for the rural child. This problem is most 
difficult. , 
The essential features in an automobile are 
safety, comfort, efficiency and economy. I drive 
a Chevrolet and have a friend that drives a 
Packard. In addition to the essentials that are 
mine with the Chevrolet, he has increased comfort 


and greatly increased prestige. For these he is 


able and willing to pay an additional price, which, 
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perhaps, I would do if my financial status were 
the same as his. I do not blame my friend for 
riding in a Packard, but it weuld be financial sui- 
cide for me to attempt it. It certainly is not 
necessary that I ride in a Packard. The automo- 
bile that I drive meets all the essential require- 
ments of service to me. 

Every child, whether rural or urban, must have 
the educational essentials. The rural child, how- 
ever, is not discriminated against when the state 
is offering and providing fer lim an education 
that “is suitable to his capacities, appeals to his 
interests, and contributes to his life’s purposes.” 
The rural child is not discriminated against wher 
the state fails to provide him with some of the 
luxuries of education. At!l things being considered, 
it is, perhaps, better for the rural child that his 
educational opportunity consist of what we might 
call essentials and not luxuries. A discussion of 
this as applied to buildings, curriculum, instruction, 
and term will serve to illustrate the point. 

(1) BUILDINGS. Almost at the same time, 
within the same county, a city system built a high 
school at a cost of $800.00 per pupil, and a county 
system built a school for both elementary and high 
school at a cost of $170.00 per pupil. Time will 
not permit a complete description, or comparison, 
but the rural building answers the same essential 
requirements that the urban building does. Ar 
equal building would have been an impossibility 
a fair, just and proportionate building is a 
reality. 

All. bwildings should involve all that modern 
educational science knows in order to protect 
the health and safety of the children, and to pro- 
vide the most efficient opportunity possible for in- 
struction. It is not essential, however, that money 
be spent on ornamentation, adornment, and other 
building luxuries. It is impossible to have equal 
buildings for every child to attend, nor is this 
necessary or essential. 

(2) CURRICULUM. While the urban high 
school has a greater number of students and can 
offer a larger variety of courses, it is also faced 
with a larger variety of interests. Its students 
have a multiplicity of industrial and professional 
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interests. If the ultimate aim of education is 
“to adjust the individual to his environment, not 
only present but future, and ideal”; or “ to fit the 
individual to do better those desirable things that 
he is going to do anyway,” then the task of the 
rural high school is not as overwhelming as that 
of the urban. 

To a very large degree the student body of the 
rural school is more homogeneous economically 
and socially, and in other respects. Thus while it 
is impossible to offer identical or equal high school 
opportunities, it is not impossible to offer the 
rural child a fair, just and proportionate secon- 
dary education. 

(3) INSTRUCTION. In instruction, which 
would include supervision, instructional supplies, 
or any other factors making for efficient instruc- 
tion, the opportunity of the rural child should be 
equal to that of the child living in the city. While 
there will be cases in which there will be differ- 
ences in the number of teachers, there should be 
no difference in the quality of the instruction 
given. This is practical, and, at the same time, 
financially feasible. 

(4) TERM. In the matter of term, as in- 
struction, the opportunities should be equal. The 
matter of providing a longer term for rural chil- 
dren in many localities, however, will be not so 
much a matter of financing the educational offer- 
ings as it will solving the economic and socio- 
logical problems. 

Almost all of the problems of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities resolve into the problem of 
adequate finance. When once this has been solved, 
the solution of the other problems will he much 
easier. In the solving of the financial problems 
there are three outstanding propositions that must 
be met before there can be equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

First. The unit of support for rural schools 
must be at least as much as the county, with 
strong equalization from the state. The unfair 
variations in ability to support education between 
districts, and even among townships, is appalling. 
There can be no equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity if areas smaller than county units are de- 
pended upon for financial support. Even when 
an area as large as a county is used for financial 
support there must be equalization among counties 
within a state. Differences in abilities of coun- 
ties to support education have been found to be 
as great as differences among districts within a 
county. This is not a problem of theory, neither 
is it one of politics; it is simply one of facts. 
There can be no question that the larger the unit 
of support the greater the opportunity for equali- 
zation opportunities. 

Second. Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity will not be brought about until County 
Boards of Education are made fiscally independ- 
ent. Comparatively recent studies have shown that 
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city school systems controlled by a Board of 
Education that has power to compile and adopt 
its own budget, levy its own tax, or cause some 
other authority to levy it under its direction, and 
expend the money as it deems right and proper, 
function more efficiently educationally than boards 
that do not have this authority. 
dependent cities have better school systems, but 
these systems are financially in better condition 


Not only do in- 


than those systems whose Board of Education is 
dependent upon some other authority for its fiscal 
affairs. 

Third. Local bond issues or local funds must 
not be depended upon to finance buildings. In- 
equality of district valuations, expense of small 
local bond issues, higher rate of interest, violent 
opposition to bonds, and other valid reasons make 
it absolutely necessary to discard the district as 
the unit for financing buildings. 

One of the most difficult problems that a county 
superintendent faces is financing a building pro- 
gram. This problem is different in every state, 
but the experience of North Carolina might prove 
helpful to others. 
in outline :— 

(a) The state has borrowed, at different legis- 
lative periods, $17,500,000. 

This money is loaned to the counties at 
the rate of interest paid by the state. 
These loans have been in the form of 
serial notes for twenty years, one-twentieth 
of the principal and interest on the de- 
ferred payments to be paid each’ year. 

This money is loaned to the county upon 
petition of the Board of Education, and 
the Board of County Commissioners, but 
without a vote of the people. 

The State Board of Education in granting 
the loan approves not only the plan of the 
building, but its location in regard to a 
countywide plan of organization. 

This method of assisting in financing build- 
ings has not only added great impetus to the 
building of better rural buildings, but has effected 
a great saving throughout the state in many ways, 
especially expenses of elections, attorney fees, and 
all others incident to the borrowing of money 
through bond issues. 

But after all, equalization through finance, as 
through supervision, curriculum, organization or 
any other agency, is dependent upon one factor— 
and that factor is leadership. Equalize leadership 
responsible for the urban and the rural child and 
soon we will cease to hear of equal educational 
opportunity, because it will be a reality. 
and more systems throughout the nation trained 
professional leadership is being selected for rural 
schools. We should seize every opportunity to 
support and encourage such a movement. Where- 
ever leadership is equalized it follows as night 
the day the rural child will come’ into his own. 


This plan is, therefore, given 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


In more 








Birth of Teacher Training 
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RIDGEWATER is a historic town, purchased 
B the Indians by Myles Standish and 
his associates in the year 1649. The Bridge- 
State Normal School is a_ historic 
schooly, one of the three pioneer schools voted 
by the new Board of Education in 1838, one of the 
first acts of this board. We are on the spot where 


from 


water 


< the first State Normal School building in America 


and in which Horace Mann, 
upon its dedication, said that this was the bright- 


was erected (1846), 


est of all the days ot his life; that two years 
previous to this date he would have been willing 
to compromise ten years of his life to bring about 
this great achievement. This is a historic county, 
because of the founda- 
tions laid by the Pilgrim fathers but particularly 
as the centre of early activity in the establishment 
of Normal Schools. 

There are three interesting features to this Nor- 


Plymouth, not only 


mal School movement, which centred around this ¢ 


county. 

(1) Rev. Charles Brooks of Hingham, 
upon a visit to Europe, became very much ind 
pressed with the Prussian Normal Schools. Aftet 
Prussia had been crushed by France the leaders 
determined that the country was to regain its 
power through the education of all of its people, 
and this education depended upon the training of 
teachers. As a result a Normal School was estab- 
lished in each province, and the work was based 
largely upon the teachings of Pestalozzi. When 
Mr. Brooks returned he went into every town in 
the county giving lectures on the importance of 
the training of teachers and the value of Normal 
Schools. Large conventions of the people were 
called, and the speakers at these meetings were 
such leaders as Horace Mann, John Quincy Adams 
and Daniel Webster. Mr. Brooks was determined 
that one of the Normal Schools should be estab- 
lished in Plymouth County. When the time came 
for the determination of the location of this school 
there was an intense rivalry between seven differ- 
ent towns, with generous offers from all of them. 
Finally a committee of the Board of Education 
had to act as an umpire on the question, and the 
school was placed in Bridgewater in 1840. 

(2) It is quite clear that the specific type of 
Normal’ School which was to be established by 
the Board of Education was settled by this work 
of Mr. Brooks. Departments in academies had 
already heen established for the preparation of 
teachers, and at this time there was one in opera- 
tion at Andover, Massachusetts, in connection with 
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the academy of that town, under the direction 
of Dr. Samuel Hall, who had begun this move- 
ment in Vermont in 1823. The decision of the 
board was to establish a separate institution for 
professional purpose as in Prussia, and that type 
of school has prevailed in Massachusetts and 
many other states. 

(3) An attempt was made to abolish the Board 
of Education and the Normal Schools in 1840. 
The majority of the Committee on Education in 
the Legislature: prepared a bill for this purpose, 
upon several grounds which seemed to them of 
great importance. They declared that the present 
plan indicated an autocratic purpose to control 
the schools by means of the Prussian system of 
Normal Schools: that the academies and_ high 
schools provided an abundance of teachers, and 
were free of expense to the state; that district 
schools were held for only three or four months 
in the year, therefore the establishment of a pro- 
fession of teaching was an impossibility: and, 
finally, that the theory of teaching would be detri- 
mental to the practice, as teaching was a matter of 
tradition and experience rather than theory. The 
minority of the committee, led by Hon. John A. 
Shaw of Bridgewater, met this report on the floor 
of the House and showed the fallacy of every 
point advocated. Also, they presented the positive 
arguments in favor of Normal Schools. The bill 
to abolish the schools was defeated by a close 
vote. From that time the Massachusetts Normal 
Schools were safe. At the end of the first three 
years for which appropriations had been made to 
carry on the experiment, the money was provided 
for the continuance of the schools. 

The three principals who were appointed for 
this group of. schools, Rev. Cyrus Peirce, Profes- 
sor Charles P. Newman, and Colonel Nicholas 
Tillinghast, were scholarly men, good teachers, and 
utterly devoted to this new work. They gave to it 
their very lives and broke down under the strain. 
They truly sacrificed themselves for this cause. 

I will speak of only one line of achievement of 
the Bridgewater Schoo! and that in relation to the 
Normal Schools of the country. The opportunity 
was given to Bridgewater to be of service in this 
direction, and she used the opportunity. As a 
result Bridgewater has sent out thirty-five princi- 
pals of Normal Schools into seventeen different 
states and five foreign countries, and, in addition, 
over two hundred teachers in the Normal Schools 
themselves. After the Spanish War, when it be- 
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came necessary to establish a school system with 
trained teachers, a Bridgewater boy (Alexander I, 
Frye) was sent to Cuba, and another one (Fred 
W. Atkinson) to the Philippines. 

There were three important factors in 


this 
rather unusual movement. (1) The first was the 
man, Nicholas Tillinghast, a native of Taunton, 
and a son of a distinguished member of the bar, a 
graduate of West Point, who had served in the 
army, and also as a professor at West Point, and 
finally resigned to become a teacher in Boston. He 
came to this school with the standards of a four- 
year professional training. After his appointment 
he spent six months at Barre studying with Pro- 
fessor Newman the plans that he was putting into 
effect at that Normal School. 
accurate scholar, with an analytical mind tending 


He was noted as an 


toward the mathematical, and particularly he was 
a very clear teacher, with the highest possible ideals 
of life. He needed no book on pedagogy because 
he was a model of teaching for all his pupils. 

(2) The second factor was that Bridgewater, 
Mr. 
Tillinghast attracted a large number of able young 
men who caught his pioneering spirit and were 
ready to go out all over the country to lead in the 
establishment and development of Normal Schools. 
On his faculty were five men who later became 
principals of Normal Schools—Edwards and 
Hewitt in Illinois: Kendall and Dana P. Colburn, 


from the first, was a co-educational school. 
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of arithmetic fame, in Rhode Island; A. G 
den, in Massachusetts. 

(3) The third factor the unusual 
tinuity of policy established at this school. For 
thirteen years Mr. Tillinghast served as principal. 
At that time he selected his successor, Mr. Conant, 


mathematics 


’ 
my 


Was 


COli- 


a man of similar ability, especially in 
and science. ‘The third principal, A. G. 


was a student of Mr. Tillinghast’s, an 


Boyden, 
associate 
teacher for three years with him, and an assistant 
teachér the principal. He was 
principal from 1860 to 1906, a period of 
years. 


under second 


forty-six 
This gave a rare continuity to the profes 
sional standards established by the first principal. 

From the first Normal School with its three 
students in 1829, to this day with its thousands of 
students, in every state in the country, is a long 
reach. From the small, two-story, wooden build 
ing, 63 *& 31, to the day in which hundreds oi 
fine buildings are located on ample campuses is 
also a long reach. From a few scattered Normal 
School looked upon y th 
public, perhaps all alone in the town, to the day 
when Massachusetts is supplying a trained teacher 
for every elementary school is a long reach. From 
mere tradition and costly experience to a_ well 
recognized body of professional knowledge and 
procedure is a long reach. And yet all of this has 
been accomplished in less than ninety years. 


graduates askance by 


[Address before the American Association of State Teach 
ers Colleges, Bridgewater, February 26, 1928.] 
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A Hundred 


By DENIS A. 





Club, March 3, 1928, 


I 


A hundred playgrounds! 
We celebrate tonight. 
A hundred places for our youth to run 

In freedom and in fun, 

While friendly air and sun 

Bless their young bodies and unloose the chain 
That else might bind the brain. 


That’s the record bright 


A hundred places of a hundred joys, 
Where all our girls and boys, 

Joining in playground fellowship, may know 
Its meaning, and may grow 

In health of body and in strength of soul, 
In sense and self-control, 

Until in manhood and in womanhood 
Their hearts may choese the good; 

From foolish prejudice and narrow pride 
May turn aside, 

And be the bulwarks in the days to be 
Of our democracy. 


A hundred playgrounds! Aye, a hundred places 

Where all our children from a hundred races 

Together playing, may forget the thought 

Their fathers ever fought 

About old tribes or clans or boundaries, 

Or questions such as these. 

Together playing may grow once, in all 

That makes them call 

This land their land—their land of dreams come 
true; 

And our flag their flag, too. 


Il 
So busy we with grown-up things, 
With building factories and fanes; 
With making wars and breaking kings, 
With piling wealth on creaking wains,— 
We were so busy with our greed 
And with our gains from day to day, 
We quite forgot the children’s need 
For playgrounds and for play. 


We fenced with care the vacant lot, 
We felled the wood and dried the stream, 
We built a warehouse on the plot 
Wherein our fathers used to dream. 
“No trespassing.” We placed that sign 
More frequently beside the way; 
We banned the youthful basebalj nine— 
They had no place to play. 


What wonder there was much unrest 
Among the youngsters, up and down! 
What wonder they became a pest 
To those who loved a quiet town! 
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Written for the Boston Playground Teachers, and read at the dinner 
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at the Twentieth Century 


to commemorate the opening of the one hundredth playground in the City of Bos- 
ton, and at the same time to honor Mr. Joseph Lce, president of the Playground Association of America. 


And then there came a modest man 
With heart to feel and eyes to see. 

He had a purpose and a plan— 

Give thanks for such as he! 


And in the heart and in the brain 

So wise and kind, there grew and grew 
The thought that we must all regain 

The old-world joy that once we knew; 
The thought that we must guard with care 

Our children’s right to childhood’s day, 
And make for children everywhere 

A place wherein to play. 


And others, God be thanked, there were 

Who came to think the same as he. 
And many a HKeart began to stir 

To spread the work from sea to sea. 
So when tonight we all rejoice 

To see the hundredth playground won, 
Is it not right that we should voice 

What Joseph Lee has done! 


Iil 


A hundred playgrounds! That’s the record fine 
That through the years will shine. 

A hundred places where, in sun and shade, 
Foundation-stones are laid, 

And character is made; 

For in the youthful players we may see 

Our future citizenry. 


And there we may behold in subtle wise 

Fast weaving bonds and ties 

Constraining us, lest we should drift apart 
Estranged in mind and heart. 

For in the playground children give and take, 
And for their comrades’ sake 

Must put away the selfishness that spoils, 

And ends in brawls and broils. 

And there, as well, they learn the lesson true: 
To every one his due. 

For there’s a chivalry in which we trust 

To make our contests just. 


A hundred playgrounds! Aye, a hundred shrines 

Where children from a hundred racial lines 

May learn to play together, and forget 

That e’er their fathers met 

In bloody conflict over crowns and kings 

And other outworn things. 

And thus throughout their youth in friendship 
growing, 

In manhood may be found this friendship show- 
ing— 

May work in manhood as in youth they played, 

Until this world a better world is made. 
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Salary as a Stimulus 
By FRANK W. BALLOU 
Superintendent, Washington, D. C. 


S AN INDUCEMENT for the teacher to 
A improve in her work, and as a condition 
which must be met before the public has a right to 
insist upon self-improvement among teachers, the 
salary schedule is of fundamental importance. 

An adequate salary schedule should include: 


1. A beginning or minimum salary adequate to 
induce capable young men and women to 
make satisfactory academic and professional 
preparation to enter the teaching profession as 
a life work. 

2. A provision for placement for previous ser- 
vice in teaching that encourages teachers of 
experience and proved merit to seek employ- 
ment on an advanced salary. 

3. Provision for annual increases in compensa- 
tion sufficient to prompt teachers to continue 
in the teaching profession. 


!- A maximum salary which shall constitute 
more than a living wage and _ sufficiently 


high to make it unnecessary for a first-class 
teacher to seek administrative or supervisory 
work exclusively for financial reasons. 

the 
teacher for unusual or exceptional preparation 
for her work or superior ability in the art of 
teaching. 


5. Provision for higher compensation to 


6. Provision for leave with part pay for profes- 
sional study. 


A salary schedule which is characterized by 
these elements will justify persons of unusual 
ability -in entering the profession, will reward 
them for service faithfully rendered, and will give 


financial recognition to superior ability and accom- 
plishment. 





A Toast 


By FLORENCE HOLBROOK 
Phillips Junior High School, Chicago. 


All hail to you, ye men and women brave 
Who grasp the, torch that Learning strives to raise, 
Ignoring if men give you blame or praise 
If only youth will gain the goal you crave; 
The greatest conquest is the heart of man,— 
From ignorance and prejudice set free 
The teacher shows man’s higher destiny, 
To work in harmony with Heaven’s plan. 


Give us to see the evil from the good, 
Let neither fear nor envy dim our sight 
Until within our hearts there shines the light 

Of justice, freedom, peace and brotherhood— ; 

Then every day a good-will day shall be / 

And leve and peace shall dwell with liberty. 
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THE STONE ARITHMETICS 


Adopted by the entire State of Kansas 
THE PRESIDENT OF A NORMAL UNIVERSITY WRITES : 


“I consider STONE’S ARITHMETICS the 


very best. Stone is a clear, good thinker, 
and, better still, knows the successive steps 
along which c! 12 to know e) 
and their rela is. When taught in Y 
fashion, th of arithme ha 
meaning to the « Without this funda- 
mental work to show the meaning of the 
cperations, no amount of drill can mak2 a 
child sure-footed in solving actual problem: 
whatever faciliiy he may dcvelop in num- 
ber exercises. In ail particulars, the STONE 


ARITHMETICS are strong.” 


(either three 
Stone’s 
Mathe- 


Stone’s 


Beside the Stone Arithmetic series 
books or six books), we are 
Child's Book of 
matics (t books for 
Objective Drills in 
eight, inclusive), Stone's 
Stene’s How We Subtract. 
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School Books Rebound 


In the field of rebinding school books we have 
to offer the highest grade of workmanship, 
dependability and service. 

Branch binderies at Atlanta, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis and Philadelphia enable us to serve the 
territory cast of the Mississippi most effectively. 


The National Library 
Bindery Company 


271 Park St. West Springfield, Mass. 
FREE OFFER 


to school executives to demonstrate our 
Nelbco bindings. 


Fill out coupon, clip and mail 


The National Bindery Co. 
27 Park St., 


West Springtiicld, 
Gentlemen: 


Library 


Mass. 


We are sending 
for you to rebind withont charge as a a'm- 
onstration of your Nelbco bindings. 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


93. Should we have a Junior High School gradu- 
(Missouri. ) 


ation? 


No. The best results come from a continuous, 
related, twelve-year program with no graduations 
until the end of the high school term. 
junior 


To have 
looking forward to 
graduation encourages their leaving school at that 
time and puts an over-rating on junior high 
It also breaks the continuity in 
the curriculum and reacts wrongly on teachers as 
well as pupils. 


high school pupils 


school education. 


9 J 


,. What is the best arrangement for taking in 
Normal School students to train in a school 
system? (Texas.) 


The arrangements made by our eastern Normal 
Schools vary greatly, and the traditional element 
is a strong one. Most towns and cities dislike to 
girls even for observation. 
There is a popular feeling that the student should 
have observation and practice in the model school 
before she is sent out to train in the public schools. 
This means that seniors are most welcome. 

Now as to the length of the period I feel that 
a month or six weeks is too short a time. Ten 
weeks is better. She should be placed with good 
teachers where she will get both example and 
counsel. Her time shouldn’t be taken up with 
house work and correcting papers, nor doing in- 
dividual work with slow pupils. 


take first-year 


She should have 
her chance to plan and function in actual class 
teaching under careful supervision. 

Her relationship with the school must be a fifty- 
fifty proposition. She must do all she can to 
make up for the help given her in training. There 


should be a very clear understanding on this when 
she starts. 


( 


95. Is conversation a lost art? (Vermont.) 


This question is no surprise. Many of us have 
Within a year I 
sat next to a school man at a public banquet, and 
tried every subject of which I could think without 
getting a rise out of him, until I asked him what 
kind of car he drove. Then I discovered he 
could hold down a job in a garage if he had to, 
according to his own version, of course. 

Sometimes we seem to have proof that people 
today do not converse as readily nor on as many 
subjects as they did a few years ago. It may be 
due to the fact that in this age of specialization 
few of us can hold forth intelligently on more 
than one subject, and frequently conversation 
never gets around to our subject, 
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beén asking it for some time. 


Automobile driving, the movies, bridge, and 
some other modern pleasures do not encourage 
conversation. In fact they discourage it. Then 
in our schools I find an inhibition to expression 
beginning about the fourth grade, and I wonder 
if it isn’t partly due to our constant drive for 
accuracy before the child has had a chance to ex- 
press himself. 

Yes, the art of conversation seems to have lost 
some of its popularity and force. It is of great 
value both as an outlet for emotion and a medium 
of understanding, and should be encouraged in 
the school. “There is nothing like the face to 
face talk. ” 


96. Is fashion the primary cause of so many pupils 
coming to high school who have not the in- 
tellectual capacity to finish, and if se what 
shall we do about it? (Massachusetts. ) 


Fashion is an element in it. Parents want their 
children to be as good as their neighbors, and just 
now that seems to mean going to high school, but 
in many localities there is nothing else for them 


to do. They get into high school much younger 


than they used to, below the working age, and they 
keep on because there are so few occupations open 
to them in a scientific age when high school 
graduates are so plentiful. 

Then the faith of the common people in educa- 


tion is pathetic. It puts a great responsibility on 
us educators even if the pupil in question has an 
1.Q. slightly below 100. We must endeavor to 
arrange our high schools to meet his needs. At 
sixteen or less he is not usually ready to go out 
into the world, and he can learn more. It is up to 
us to find ways and means. Therefore, as I see it, 
it is 


a combination and 


of fashion, industrial 
social competition and faith in education. Turn- 
ing him out is not the answer to the question. Of 


that I am sure. 


97. Do you believe the arithmetic pad now becom- 
ing fashionable can ever take the place of a 


textbook in the hands of the pupil? (Mon- 
tana.) 


No, I do not believe we are ready to throw out 
our arithmetic texts and take on the pad alone, and 
I have seen some very good arithmetic lessons 
arranged in this form. I think the arithmetic pad 
opens up fine possibilities in individual progress 
and follow-up work, and I believe they have 
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By DENIS A. McCARTHY, LL. D. 

Written for the Boston Playground Teachers, and read at the dinner at the Twentieth Century 
Club, March 3, 1928, to commemorate the opening of the one hundredth playground in the City of Bos- 
ton, and at the same time to honor Mr. Joseph Lee, president of the Playground Association of America. 

I And then there came a modest man 
A hundred playgrounds! That’s the record bright With heart to feel and eyes to see. 
We celebrate tonight. He had a purpose and a plan— 
A hundred places for our youth to run Give thanks for such as he! 
In freedom and in fun, > ; ; 
While friendly air and sun And in the heart and in the brain 
Bless their young bodies and unloose the chain So wise and kind, there grew and grew 
That else might bind the brain. The thought that we must all regain 

The old-world joy that once we knew; 
A hundred places of a hundred joys, The thought that we must guard with care 
Where all our girls and boys, Our children’s right to childhood’s day, 
Joining in playground fellowship, may know And make for children everywhere 
Its meaning, and may grow A place wherein to play. 
In health of body and in strength of soul, : 
In sense and self-control, And others, God be thanked, there were 
Until in manhood and in womanhood Who came to think the ae Se he. 
Their hearts may choose the good; And many a heart began to stir 
From foolish prejudice and narrow pride To spread the work from aan to sea. 
May turn aside, So when tonight we all rejoice 
And be the bulwarks in the days to be To see the hundredth playground won, 
Of our democracy. Is it not right that we should voice 
What Joseph Lee has done! 
A hundred playgrounds! Aye, a hundred places 
Where all our children from a hundred races Ill 
Together playing, may forget the thought A hundred playgrounds! That’s the record fine 
Their fathers ever fought . That through the years will shine. 
sane en spent a eae or boundaries, A hundred places where, in sun and shade, 
F questions such as tnese. Foundation-stones are laid, 
pom Nees a grow one, in all And character is made; 

at makes them ca For in the y. a Aa aa a 

< ’ ; youthful players we may see 
This —. land—their land of dreams come Our future citizenry. 

, 
And our flag their flag, too. And there we may behold in subtle wise 
Fast weaving bonds and ties 
II nae ; 

So b ith thi Constraining us, lest we should drift apart 

© busy we With grown-up things, Estranged in mind and heart. 
wat — gstred ee For in the playground children give and take, 

ith making wars and breaking Kings, And for their comrades’ sake 

With piling wealth = — wains,— Must put away the selfishness that spoils, 

We were: busy with our on =a And ends in brawls and broils. 
hago bug i aa tid vo ro And there, as well, they learn the lesson true: 

Je quite forgo e children’s neec an eueew isin hie dam. 

For playgrounds and for play. For there’s a chivalry in which we trust 
We fenced with care the vacant lot, To make our contests just. 

We felled the wood res — the stream, A hundred playgrounds! Aye, a hundred shrines 
We walt, e: warehouse yore P od Where children from a hundred racial lines 
iol, Cai te sidieh-tiees ohn May learn to play together, and forget 

‘ ’ ; tsite That e’er their fathers met 
ae or yeas eg aaron ‘A In bloody conflict over crowns and kings 
e banned the ie 7 <4 = And other outworn things. 
They had no place to play. And thus throughout their youth in friendship 
growing, 
What wonder there was much unrest In manhood may be found this friendship show- 

Among the youngsters, up and down! ing— 

What wonder they became a pest May work in manhood as in youth they played, 

To those who loved a quiet town! Until this world a better world is made. 
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Salary as a Stimulus | 


By FRANK W. BALLOU THE STONE ARITHMETICS 


Superintendent, Washington, D. C. 
Adopted by the entire State of Kansas 
S AN INDUCEMENT for the teacher to 
improve in her work, and as a condition THE PRESIDENT OF A NORMAL UNIVERSITY WRITES : 


which must be met before the public has a right to “I consider STONE’S ARITHMETICS the 
insist upon self-improvement among teachers, the very best. Stone is a clear, good thinker, 
and, better still, knows the successive steps 
along which children come to know numbers 
and their relations. When taught in Stone’s 
fashion, the language of arithmetic has 
meaning to the child. Without this funda- 


salary schedule is of fundamental importance. 
An adequate salary schedule should include :—- 


1. A beginning or minimum salary adequate to 


induce capable young men and women to mental work to show the meaning of the 
make satisfactory academic and professional operations, no amount of drill can make a 
preparation to enter the teaching profession as child sure-footed in solving actual problems, 
Gf rk : whatever facility he may develop in num- 
a life work. ; . 
. ber exercises. In all particulars, the STONE 
2. A provision for placement for previous ser- ARITHMETICS are strong.” 
vice in teaching that encourages teachers of © © ¢ @ 
experience and proved merit to seek employ- ‘ . - . b 
‘ — is Beside the Stone Arithmetic series (either three 
nt on an advanced salary. 
_ San vee books or six books), we are publishers of Stone’s 
3. Provision for annual increases in compensa- Child’s Book of Number, Stone’s New Mathe- 
tion sufficient to prompt teachers to continue matics (three books for junior high), Stone’s 
in the teaching profession. Objective Drills in Arithmetic (grades two to 


eight, inclusive), Stone’s Drill Manual, and 


4. A maximum salary which shall constitute Stone’s How We Subtract. 


more than a living wage and_ sufficiently 
high to make it unnecessary for a first-class BENJ H SANBORN & C0 
teacher to seek administrative or supervisory : we of 
work exclusively for financial reasons. Chicago New York Boston 


5. Provision for higher compensation to the 




















teacher for unusual or exceptional preparation 
for her work or superior ability in the art of 
teaching. 


6. Provision for leave with part pay for profes- S h | B k R b d 
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In the field of rebinding school books we have 
to offer the highest grade of workmanship, 
these elements will justify persons of unusual dependability. and service. 
ability in entering the profession, will reward 
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Branch binderies at Atlanta, Cleveland, Indian- 


them for service faithfully rendered, and will give apolis and Philadelphia enable us to serve the 
financial recognition to superior ability and accom- territory east of the Mississippi most effectively. 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


93. Should we have a Junior High School gradu 


ation? (Missouri.) 


No. The best results come from a continuous, 
related, twelve-year program with no graduations 
until the end of the high school term. 
junior high school pupils looking 


To have 
forward to 
graduation encourages their leaving school at that 
time and puts an over-rating on junior high 
school education. It also breaks the continuity in 
the curriculum and reacts wrongly on teachers as 
well as pupils. 


94. What is the best arrangement for taking in 
Normal School students to train in a school 
system? (Texas.) 

The arrangements made by our eastern Normal 
Schools vary greatly, and the traditional element 
is a strong one. Most towns and cities dislike to 
take first-year girls even for observation. 
There is a popular feeling that the student should 
have observation and practice in the model school 
before she is sent out to train in the public schools. 
This means that seniors are most welcome. 

Now as to the length of the period I feel that 
a month or six weeks is too short a time. Ten 
weeks is better. She should be placed with good 
teachers where she will get both example and 
counsel. Her time shouldn’t be taken up with 
house work and correcting papers, nor doing in- 
dividual work with slow pupils. She should have 
her chance to plan and function in actual class 
teaching under careful supervision. 

Her relationship with the school must be a fifty- 
fifty proposition. She must do all she can to 


make up for the help given her in training. There 


should be a very clear understanding on this when 


she starts. 





rt? (Vermont. ) 


[his question is no surprise. Many of us have 


Within a year | 
sat next to a school man at a public banquet, and 
tried every subject of which I could think without 
getting a rise out of him, until I asked him what 


kind of car he 


i 


been asking it for some time. 


drove. Then |] 
could hold down a job in a garage if he had to, 


according to his own version, of course 


discovered he 


Sometimes we seem To have proof that people 


today do not converse as readily nor on as many 


subjects as they did a few years ago. It may be 


due to the fact that in this age of specialization 


few of ‘an. hold forth intelligently on more 


subject, and frequently conversation 


iround to our subject 


Automobile driving, the movies, bridge, and 
some other modern pleasures do not encourage 
conversation. In fact they discourage it. Then 
in our schools I find an inhibition to expression 
beginning about the fourth grade, and I wonder 
if it isn’t partly due to our constant drive for 
accuracy before the child has had a chance to ex- 
press himself. 

Yes, the art of conversation seems to have lost 
some of its popularity and force. It is of great 
value both as an outlet fer emotion and a medium 
of understanding, and should be encouraged in 
the school. 


face talk. ” 


“There is nothing like the face to 


96. Is fashion the primary cause of so many pupils 
coming to high school who have not the in- 
tellectual capacity to finish, and if se what 


shall we do about it? (Massachusetts. ) 


Fashion is an element in it. Parents want their 
children to be as good as their neighbors, and just 
now that seems to mean going to high school, but 
in many localities there is nothing else for them 
to do. They get into high school much younger 
than they used to, below the working age, and they 
keep on because there are so few occupations open 
to them in a scientific age when high school 
graduates are so plentiful. 

Then the faith of the common people in educa- 
tion is pathetic. It puts a great responsibility on 
us educators even if the pupil in question has an 
1.Q. slightly below 100. We must endeavor to 
arrange our high schools to meet his needs. At 
sixteen or less he is not usually ready to go out 
into the world, and he can learn more. It is up to 
ts to find ways and means. Therefore, as I see it, 


it fashion, industrial and 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 





One Calabash of Water 
(From New Zealand) 


The great chief, Rangi, ruled over his 
quiet village with a father’s love. No- 
where in the whole island were there 
finer totem poles. Nowhere were there 
houses that were more comfortable; 
nowhere boats that were driven with 
stronger arms; and nowhere a maiden 
so beautiful as his lovely daughter, 
Ran-mahora. Of course the fame of 
this village went abroad on the island 
and there was not a spot where the 
wisdom of the old chief was not 
spoken of and the beauty of his daugh- 
ter praised. Now it happened that 
many miles away dwelt a savage chief- 
tain who wished to possess both the 
riches of the village and the beautiful 
daughter. From far and near he 
gathered warriors to whom he told 
lies about the purpose of the war. One 
of these warriors, named Takarangi, 
was the hero of his people. He was 
noble in every way, swift to run, strong 
to swim, victorious in battle and yet of 
such a kindly nature that even his 
enemies had nothing but good to say 
of him. 

The battle around the village was 
very bitter, for the people of the aged 
chief were willing to lay down their 
lives in his defence. The enemy was 
beaten back at every point, and at last 
decided to besiege the chief and let 
hunger and thirst bring to pass what 
could not be done with force of arms. 

For many days the armies faced each 
other, but at last the wells in the vil- 
lage went dry and the people fainted 
for want of water. The old chieftain 
and his daughter suffered with the rest. 
“I cannot drink,” said he, “while my 
people die of thirst,” and the princess 
said the same thing and waited with 
terror in her eyes for the moment 
when she should be dragged from her 
father’s arms. 

Now it happened that there was a 
baby in the village which was dying of 
thirst, and the old chief was sorrowful 
to hear its cries. “Surely,” said he, 
“there is one man with a soft heart in 
the ranks of our enemy. I shall call 
out and ask for water.” So saying, the 
chief and his daughter went up to the 
top of a mound and sat down and the 
old man cried in a loud voice: “One 
calabash of water for a babe who dies 
of thirst. Just one calabash of water 
for the little one.” Now there were 
several good men in the ranks of the 
enemy and they quickly filled their 
calabashes and would have carried 
them to the old man had not the wicked 
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chief struck them from their hands. 
Takarangi scowled at this evil deed 
and laid his hand upon the wicked 
chief. “Is water gold?” he asked, 
“that you would keep it from the lips 
of a dying child?” 

The wicked chief was angered by 
his words and would have pierced him 
with his spear had not the friends of 
Takarangi laid heavy hands upon him. 
The old chieftain saw all from afar. 
He rose up and addressed Takarangi. 

“Young warrior,” he said, “are you 
able to calm the billows that surge 
over the hidden shoals?” He meant of 
course, “Are you able to control the 
savage men around you?” Takarangi 
understood and answered: “This arm 
no dog shall bite.” He meant “No one 
here dares oppose my will.” So saying 
he took up a calabash of- cold water 
and walked quickly over to the old 
chief and his beautiful daughter. “Here 
is drink,” said he, “both for the baby 
and for you too. Water is the gift of 
God which no man may deny another.” 
But the old chief thought of the little 
child and hastened back to give it 
drink. When he was gone Takarangi 
looked into the eyes of the beautiful 
Ran-mahora and forgot the battle and 
the good chief and the wicked chief 
and all the world. Ran-mahora looked 
also into his eyes and forgot the thirst 
that had dried up her soul. 

When the old chief returned he saw 
the two looking at each other and said: 
“My daughter, would you wed this 
warrior?” and the maiden said, with 
lowered eyes: “I like him much.” 

Then Takarangi took the hand of the 
girl and turned to his warrior friends: 
“Behold,” said he, “the end of war, 
for strife and bloodshed is swallowed 
up in love. Cast down your spears and 
prepare the feast. Fill full the cala- 
bashes with clear water and let us sing 
the ancient peace songs of our people.” 


Tooboo the Short ' 
(From Tonga) 


When night fell there was no land, 
when morning came palm trees leaned 
against the sky and the roar of the surf 
rose from the coral reef where the 
white dolphins of the sea charged the 
land with arched backs and snowy fins. 
“We shall land,” cried Mara, “for the 
taste of fresh water will be sweet to 
me and I wish for rest in the long 
shadow of the palm tree.” So Mara 
and his brothers landed through the 
surf and drew up their boat upon the 
soft, white sand. “Let us eat of the 
cocoanut,” said Mara, and he stretched 


out his hand to take hold of the palm 
tree and shake it, but his hand grasped 
only the shadow of the tree. “Tis 
strange,” said Mara. “The days on the 
wide sea have confused my sight.” 
Once more he tried and once again his 
hand grasped only the shadow of a 
tree. Then Mara turned to his friend, 
Hiku, “Do you try,” he said, “for I am 
bewitched,” but when Hiku tried, he, 
too, grasped only the dark shadow of 
the palm. “Perchance,” said Mara, 
“this tree is taboo. Let us pluck the 
sweet fruit of yonder bush,” but when 
the three reached forth eager hands 
they grasped only the shadows of the 
fruit. “Perchance this fruit is also 
taboo,” said Mara. “Let us drink from 
the clear stream that tinkles so sweetly 
down from the rocks,” but when-the 
three threw themselves down beside the 
stream their thirsty lips met only the 
shadow of the silver stream. “It is 
strange,” said Mara, “but perchance 
this water is taboo, also. Let us bring 
down with our arrows the bird that sits 
on yonder limb. Surely, since it lives 
in the upper air it will not carry the 
taboo of the heavy earth.” So the 
three fitted arrows to their bows and 
shot at the same instant, and the three 
arrows met in the shadow of the bird 
and destroyed each other. Then a 
great fear came over Mara. “Truly, my 
friends,” said he, “we have chanced 
upon Bolotoo, the home of the eternal 
spirits. We are dead men, every one 
of us.” As he spoke there was the 
sound of voices in the tree above their 
heads. “Many winds blow in the 
trees,” said Mara. “Do you not hear 
them?” “I hear voices,’ said Hiku. 
“Many little tongues speaking, whisper- 
ing, sighing, singing. Let us listen and 
perchance we may catch the meaning of 
the words.” 

“Aye, you shall catch them,” said a 
voice louder than the rest. “It is I, 
Tooboo, the Short, who speaks to you. 
You have come, unbidden, to Bolotoo, 
the home of the happy spirits. Above 
you waves the leaves of A Kau-lea, the 
talking tree, which whispers to heaven 
all the hopes of men, and you have 
tried to drink of Var-ola, the Water 
of Life, out of which bubbles up, night 
and day, the new souls of men. What 
would you have, O Mara?” “I would 
have a cocoanut to give me life,” said 
Mara. 

“It is written, while you breathe you 
must stretch forth empty, longing 
hands for the cocoanuts of Bolotoo.” 
“T would have the fruit of yonder bush 
to bring back my failing strength,” said 
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Mara. “It is written, while you 
breathe you must seek the fruit of 
-happiness in vain,” said Tooboo. “I 
would have that bird that sits on yon- 
-der limb,” said Mara. “It is written, 
while you breathe you must shoot only 
missing arrows at the bird that flies on 
the spirit’s wings,” said Tooboo. “I 
would have, then,” said Mara, “just one 
drop of the water of the brook to ease 
the great thirst that burns me up.” “It 
is written,’ said Tooboo, “that, while 
you breathe, you must thirst for the 
eternal waters of life.” “Then let us 
go back through the doorways into the 
houses of men,” said Mara. “Nay,” 
said Tooboo, “even as you speak you 
are coming out through the doorways 
of the houses of men. Fear not, for 
when you cease to breathe you can 
shake the palm tree and pluck the ripe 
fruit and drink from the waters of 
Var-ola, the fountain of the Waters of 
iLife.” 


Last Words of Famous Men 
Alfred the Great. 


A thousand years ago King Alfred 
reigned in England. He was as noble 
in thought as he was kingly in his 
deeds. In his:soul burned a_ great 
lamp of truth. Its rays went out be- 
yond his body and enlightened the peo- 
ple over whom he ruled. Wisdom 
flourished, for wise men came to him; 
justice found a resting place close to 
the royal throne; while from the pen 
of the great king, himself, came the 
first great works in English prose. 
Much as Alfred loved wisdom, he 
loved goodness more. “What would I 
care for life,” he writes, “if I knew 
nothing? What is the highest wis- 
dom other than the highest good?’ 
We do not know exactly how King 
Alfred looked, for the features stamped 
upon the coins of his day are too 
poorly drawn to be of any service. It 
is not necessary that we should know. 
Alfred, himself, tells us in the follow- 
ing words just how he wished to be 
remembered. “My will,” he says, “was 
to live worthily as long as I lived, and 
after my life to leave to them that 
should come after me, my memory in 
good works.” Alfred’s hope came 
true. So nobly had he lived and so 
wisely and justly had he ruled that we 
find the following wonderful tribute 
to him by one who loved him. And 
so there passed away, “Alfred the king 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the son of the 
most pious king Aethelwulf, the fa- 
mous, the warlike, the victorious, the 
careful provider for the widow, the 
helpless, the orphan and the poor; the 
most skilled of Saxon poets, most dear 
to his own nation, courteous to all, 
most liberal; endowed with prudence, 
fortitude, justice and temperance; 
most patient in the infirmity from 
which he continually suffered; the most 
-discerning investigator in executing 


justice, most watchful and devout in 
the service of God.” The last words 
of such a man as this cannot but have 
a keen interest for all seekers after 
good. Across the silence of a thou- 
sand years they come like a fresh 
April breeze to each one of us :— 

“Therefore,” said Alfred, “he seems 
to me a very foolish man, and very 
wretched, who will not increase his 
understanding while he is in the world, 
and ever wish and long to reach that 
endless life where all shall be made 
clear.” 


To a Waterfowl 
(William Cullen Bryant.) 
Nature is the doorway into the land 
of spiritual powers. Strange ghostly 
hands unlock the petals of the rose, un- 
furl the lovely crook of the woodland 
fern, scatter the incense of the helio- 
trope on the warm evening air, and 
unfurl the pennants of the sky-blue iris 
beside the garden gate. It takes intelli- 
gence to round out the cycle of the 
simplest flower; it takes an infinite 
care to build into deep perfection the 
royal palace of a flaming poppy, fash- 
ioning the enclosing walls of scarlet 
tissue, lovelier than silk, and roofing the 
carved dome, within, with shingles of 
pale green. In his wonderful poem, 
“To a Waterfowl,” the poet, Bryant, 
deals with another way in which the 
unseen world reaches out its ghostly 
influence into the world of flesh and 
blood. Beautiful beyond compare is 
the flow of the noble lines which carry 
the poet’s thoughts on wings as smooth 
and strong as the pinions of the water- 
fowl. 
TO A WATERFOWL. 
Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost 
thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river 
wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and 
sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on 
my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast 
given, 
And shall not soon depart. 
He who, from zone to zone, 


Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 
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In the long way that I must tread 
alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


What has all this to do with us? Is 


it not certain that He who fashioned 
the flaming poppy and the pale-blue iris 
by the gate, who guided through the 
illimitable air the flight of the far 
geese, has taken fond thought also of 
us,—has prepared a place for us and 
bidden us abandon fear since, after all, 
there is no dread unknown, no death, 
no darkness, in the Eternal Presence 
in which we stand now and must stand 
forever. 


—_—— 


The Old Man’s Answer 


Two men stood on a street corner 
and talked. One said: “There is great 
injustice in the world about us. The 
wicked prosper and the greedy increase 
their wealth; the strong trample on the 
weak and many sinful ones roll about 
in fine limousines.” “All you say is 
true,” answered the other. “In which 
case I wonder,” said the first man, 
“whether it really pays to be good.” “I 
think it does,” said the second man. 
“Many years ago while hunting in the 
deep woods 1 stopped one night at a 
log cabin in which lived a strange old 
man. Curiously enough, this very sub- 
ject came up as we talked before the 
crackling fire. I shall never forget the 
old man as he sat there; the silence of 
the woods about us, the flickering blaze 
of the heavy logs, the black shadows 
tugging to be free from the legs of our 
chairs——and the old man’s answer. 
‘Son,’ said he, ‘there is just one out 
about this being-bad business. You 
show me the man who has done an 
evil deed and felt better after it, who 
held his head higher after it, who got 
out of it a great and abiding joy, who 
knew he was a better and a safer man 
for having done it, and I'll admit, right 
now, that God has gone away from 
this universe of ours into parts un- 
known. Son, the evil about evil-doing 
is in how it makes you feel. I know I 
did one evil deed and I have never 
really held my head up since.” The 
first man laughed. “I am glad you told 
me the old fellow’s answer,” he said. 
“He’s right about it. When the first 
evil deed brings with it a sense of joy 
and peace, then, and then only, has in- 
justice won a victory. Up to that time 
we can leave these sinners to face 
themselves.” 


“IT may not like the way the cards are 
shuffled, 
I may not choose the game, nor ask 
to play; 
But yet through changing odds I 
shall, unruffled, 
Play like a man what's dealt me day 
by day.” 
—Selected. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 
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Ford’s Trade 
School Opens 

The Wayside Inn trade school, spon- 
sored by Henry Ford at his Sudbury, 
Mass., estate, has opened. Thirty boys, 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, are 
to receive industrial education and 
training. With the endorsement of the 
state department of public welfare, 
state wards will be allowed to attend 
the school and take advantage of the 
unusual training and educational op- 
portunity. Information pertaining to 
the schoo! was given out in the fol- 
lowing statement by one of the Ford 
representatives: “The course is for 
four years, the boys remaining at the 
school the year around. Academic sub- 
jects, equivalent to those taught in 
high schools, will be given. Pupils will 
be taught to prepare food, from sow- 
ing the seed to serving the finished 
product on the table. They will grow 
cereals and grind them in the old grist 
mill. They will learn textile making, 
from the care and shearing of sheep 
to the weaving of cloth. Agriculture 
and horticulture will be important sub- 
jects. Woodworking will be taught, 
from sawmill to finishing shop, and 
plumbing and construction will have a 
place in the curriculum. The pupils 
‘will do their own housework. They 
will be paid wages large enough to 
buy their own clothing, pay board and 
have a little money leit over. No tui- 
tion will be charged. Mr. Ford's in- 
ttention in establishing the school is the 
making of men with full capacity for 
enjoying life through producing the 
essentials of life.” 


Report on London’s 
School System 

A report prepared recently by order 
of the London Education Committee 
gives a historical summary showing 
how the city’s educational system has 
evolved from early days when elemen- 
tary education was mainly supplied by 
religious organizations. It was in 1833 
that Parliament voted 20,000 pounds 
for public education, this being the 
first of the annual grants which have 
been continued without interruption. 
There was then no State Department 
for Education. Most of the acts of 
Parliament concerning education were 
Tepealed in 1921, the enactments being 
incorporated in the education act of 
that year, which codified and simplified 
educational legislation. At present the 
government department responsible for 
the education service of the country is 
the Board of Education, the president 
of which is a Cabinet Minister. The 


organization of education in London, 
as in other towns of Great Britain, it 
is pointed out, is very characteristic of 
English social and political institutions, 
of deep-rooted traditions that have 
evolved an unwritten constitution and 
a common law based on individual 
liberty, precedent and custom. Any 
study of modern educational conditions 
in London, the report emphasizes, 
would be barren and misleading unless 
the student first endeavored to under- 
stand how British social progress has 
sprung largely from evolutionary pro- 
cesses. Such processes, spread over 
many generations, are written in the 
minds of men rather than in official 
documents. Books and libraries are 
dealt with in the report ; the elementary 
schools, London central schools, special 
services, secondary schools, university 
and training colleges, London scholar- 
ships and continued It is 
pointed out that schools are 
equipped with lending libraries, the 
books in which can be taken home by 
children. In 


education. 
most 


some districts the 
council has arranged for schools to be 
open for two hours in the evening in 
order that the children may do private 
reading under the supervision of a 
teacher. There are also loan  collec- 
tions for evening institutes, these col- 
lections including a musical section. 


rm or 


Dean Favors 
“Snap” Courses 


The institution of “snap” courses at 
Columbia University was favored by 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes in a speech 
delivered in connection with recent 
alumni day ceremonies. “If the sys- 
tem is put through a3 I favor it,” he 
said, “some of the best lecturers in 
college will give courses two or three 
times a week for which there will be 
no examination and tor which half 
credit will be given. I think this will 
serve to acquaint the student with the 
subject matter of the course without 
having them bother to an unnecessary 
degree about preparing for examina- 
tions. ‘Snap’ courses often 
worked out very well.” 


have 


Turkey Opens 
Art Academy 


Mustapha Kemal’s numerous statues 
and portraits by foreign artists have 
spurred Turkey to open an Academy 
of Fine Arts in Constantinople to en- 
courage Turkish sculpture and paint- 
ing, neglected under the old regime be- 
cause Islam forbids images of living 
beings. The academy will also foster 


the art of caligraphy, the writing of 
beautiful Arabic script having always 
been honored in the Moslem world, 
where it was in special demand for 
copying the Koran. This step indicates 
Angora’s reluctance to adopt Latin 
characters, one reason for which is 
that in the critical economic period of 
transition Turkey is now experiencing 
it cannot risk the endless 
entailed by such a change. 


confusion 


Yale Honor System 
May Be Abandoned 


The Yale faculty will have to take 
over the supervising of examinations, 
Dean Clarence W. Mendell said after 
it became known that only 263 of the 
1,608 students in the college had voted 
for retaining the honor system under 
which students take examinations with- 
out being watched by their teachers. 
Of the 1,608 students 148 favored a 
return to faculty supervision, 263 
wanted the honor system retained and 
361 wanted no supervision of any kind. 
Just what steps will be taken by the 
faculty is not known. The faculty 
turned the reins over to the students 
when it allowed the honor system to 
be instituted, and it is very likely that 
they may have to take them away again 
since the students have failed to take 
much interest in the system, the Dean 
said. 











A Springtime 
Rest 


with all its benefits, can be 
well enjoyed here under de- 
lightful Season- 
able sports; tramping on fas- 


cinating mountain 





conditions. 
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beautiful scenic environment. 
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Private Schools 
Increase Enrollment 

Enrollment in private schools is 
steadily increasing, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has found as a result of its lat- 
est survey. As compared with 1924 
the number of students reported in 
1926 in private schools and academies 
increased 14.6 per cent., and the num- 
ber of teachers 15.5 per cent. Fourth- 
year students increased 21.3 per cent. 
and the number of graduates 18.9 per 
cent. Of boys in the fourth year in 
1926 more than 85 per cent were grad- 
uated, and of the girls more than 92 
per cent. In 1926, 2,350 private high 
schools and academies reported to the 
Bureau, an increase of 226as compared 
with 1924. The number reporting im 
1890 was 1,632. The 1926 figures in 
cluded 111 schools for colored studentg 
The schools reporting in 1926 had 
more than 248,000 students and more 
than 18,000 instructors. A decrease in 
military drill in private schools and 
academies is indicated by the figures, 
which show that it was given in 105 
schools to more than 15,000 students 
in 1926 as compared with 205 schools 
and more than 24,000 students in 1920. 


Economics in High 
School Curriculum 


Opinions to the effect that the study 
of economics in city high schools has 
undergone radical changes; that it is 
perhaps the most important study to 
those pupils who are going on to busi- 
ness life are advanced by Miss Amanda 
Langdon, chairman of the department 
of economics in Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of High Points in the High 
Schools of New York City. “Eco- 
nomics, more than any subjéct in the 
high school curriculum of today,” Miss 
Langdon says, “has gone*through what 
may really be termed radical changes. 
What was largely useless has now be- 
come one of the most useful subjects 
taught in our schools today. It , was 
once for the college man and woman; 
it is now for the high school student, 
and early in his course. It was once 
for the pedant ; it is now for the practi- 
cal man of affairs. If our pupils are 
to be fitted for a place in this world 
of today their preparation must keep 
step with the needs of the times. 
Fundamentals must remain, but on this 
foundation we are to build. The struc- 
ture remains the same, perhaps, for we 
yet have Engel, Ricardo, Adam Smith 
and others whose theories we expound. 
The covering of the structure of today, 
however, bears little resemblance to 
one of even fifteen or twenty years 
ago. There is no one who will lift 
his voice in disapproval of things as 
they are; all can see that change has 
meant progress. What was static has 
become dynamic.. What was purely 
theoretical has mow become very 


largely practical. What was uninter- 
esting has become filled with the puls- 
ing interest of our industrial life of 
today.” 


American School in France 
Gets a New York Charter 

For the first time in the century and 
a half of its existence the New York 
State Board of Regents has granted a 
charter to a school of secondary edu- 
cation outside the state. The charter 
was issued to the Chateau Neuvic 
School, Dordogne, France, according 
to an announcement made by the 
school’s Board of Trustees, of which 
sishop Charles H. Brent of Buffalo is 
chairman. The school is conducted 
especially for American families resi- 
dent in Europe, and for those who 
wish to send their sons to a foreign 
school where an American education 
will be offered with a French back- 
ground. The advisory council of the 
school consists of the headmasters of 
St. Paul’s, Concord, and Groton, Kent, 
St. Mark’s, and the Episcopal Academy 
of Overbrook, Pa. By special arrange- 
ment with these schools credit will be 
given for the work done at Chateau 
Neuvic. 


Library to Cut 
List of Fiction 

Serious and scholarly use of the 
Newark, N. J., public library has in- 
creased so rapidly that current fiction 
may be practically eliminated from the 
main library, under a proposal an- 
nounced by the board of library trustees. 
The arrangement contemplates the ex- 
tension of the fiction supply in the 
branch libraries and the use of central 
facilities for students interested in a 
more serious type of reading, according 
to John C. Dana, librarian. “The 
more serious and scholarly use of the 
main library has increased so rapidly 
in the last few years that in spite of 
several improvements and extensions 
the space for book readers and stu- 
dents is insufficient,” the statement of 
the board declares. 


Friends’ Schools Patronized 
Largely by Other Sects 

Of 3,827 pupils enrolled in Friends’ 
schools situated in the Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, only 514 
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are children of Friends, according to 
a two-year study of twenty schools. 
under Friends’ meetings or conducted 
by Friends, recently made by W. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr., professor of education, 
Swarthmore College. Of the twenty 
schools, eleven are in Pennsylvania, 
All are co-educational, and enrollment 
is about evenly divided between the 
sexes. Six of the schools have all. 
grades from kindergarten through sen- 
ior high school. Of the two board- 
ing schools maintained, one is entirely 
of secondary grade, and the other in- 
cludes elementary classes. The schools. 
employ 296 full-time and fifty-three 
part-time teachers. The study indi- 
cates that Friends’ schools are by no: 
means solely or even mainly for 
Friends’ children, and that in this re- 
spect conditions have not greatly 
changed since 1870, when a survey of 
meetings and schools in the Phila- 
delphia region showed that of the 1,957 
children then attending Friends’ 
schools, only 438 were children of 
Friends. 


Education for All Is 
Making Giant Strides 


“The nineteenth century is said to 
have been a time when the rights of. 
childhood were emphasized. The first 
quarter of the twentieth century wit- 
nessed a marvelous growth in the field 
of secondary education. During that 
time the attendance in public secon- 
dary schools in the United States in- 
creased 427.7 per cent. During the 
same period attendance in elementary 
schools increased only 37.9 per cent. 
It is now the belief of many people 
that the second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century is starting with the prom- 
ise that education will be accessible to: 
all persons in the United States. The 
words are those of L. R. Alderman, 
specialist in adult education for the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
“The idea is.slowly developing,” he 
said, “that the normal individual should 
continue to make mental adjustments 
so long as he lives.” About thirty 
states now have laws promoting adult 
classes in English and citizenship. In 
all, twenty-one states now provide 
financial aid for the work, and teach- 
ers are now receiving special training 
to equip them for it. In addition to 
the states, the cities and the towns, 
many other agencies are interested in 
furthering adult education. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 
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EMPLOYMENT is unaffected in 
the long run by either a high or a low 
price level, Professor Irving Fisher 
finds after three years’ computations. 
During the process of sinking there is 
less employment; in rising from one 
level to another more employment is 
created temporarily. 


TAXATION has been levied in 
many unusual ways, but Paris offers 
something new. All bay windows, 


cornices and the like which extend as 
much as a foot beyond~ the building 
line are to be But first they 
must be measured, and seventy men 
are busy measuring the million or more 
projections of the big city for tax pur- 


taxed. 


poses. The returns from many will 
not be enough to pay expenses of 
measurement. 


SOVIET UNION has a population 
of 146,989,000 according to last year’s 
census figures. There are 5,000,000 
more women than men, although the 
<ensus twenty years before showed a 
surplus of less than half a_ million. 
Russians form only 52.9 per cent. of 
the Soviet Union’s population. In the 
six States of the Union there are no 
less than 577 different tribes. Among 
this mass are 150 distinctly designated 
languages. 


NATIONAL FORESTS in the 
Eastern part of the United States now 
include nearly 3,000,000 acres. This 
land, according to the report of the 
National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year 1927, is being 
purchased at an average price of $4.86 
an acre. 


IRON HORSE that on flashing rails 
sped the picturesque stage-coach of old 
England into disuse is now fuming at 
a rival that threatens his supremacy, 
namely, the motor-truck and motor- 
bus, which carry passengers and 
freight in what English railway men 
call ruinous competition. The London 
and Northeastern Railway has cut by 
more than half the fares over certain 
Toutes in the Newcastle area where 
omnibus competition is keen. A new 
type of steam rail-car will be brought 
into service soon, it is predicted. 


NOISES made by billions of atoms 
turning over in their beds inside a bar 
of iron were heard by scientists in 
New York recently. It was stated 
that when iron is magnetized the vast 
numbers of atoms inside the iron turn 
around so that all face the same way. 
These disturbances were magnified 
electrically more than a billion times 





and broadcast through a powerful 
loud-speaker. They sounded a good 
deal like a carload of dumb-bells turn- 
ing over as they rolled down a tin 
roof. The noise made by the tiny 
particles of electricity jostling against 
each other when a current flows 
through a wire was also amplified and 
sounded like water rushing through a 
gigantic pipe. 


POOR LAW RELIEF in 1927 was 
extended to one person out of every 
forty-seven in England and Wales as 


revealed in statistics just completed by - 


the British ministry of health. The 
total number of persons drawing doles 
was 951,000, and the total cost to the 
taxpayers was $198,000,000. This did 
not include state pensions and un- 
employment insurance. 


CHINA’S population is growing at 
an average rate of 1,315,000 a year. 
The present population on the basis of 
the 1920 missionary survey is 454,- 
240,000. 


“BALANCING” of agriculture and 
industry by establishing future indus- 
trial centres in rural communities in- 
stead of in densely populated areas 
would go a long way toward solving 
the farmer’s problem, according to T. 
R. Preston, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Such a move- 
ment would increase the market for 
agricultural products, give employment 
to surplus labor, elevate the standards 
of living, increase public revenue, re- 
duce taxes and vastly increase educa- 
tional facilities. 


AIR BATTLES of the future, 
through the instrumentality of aero- 
nautical engineering; will be fought in 
a new sector of the universe. On 
commission from the Army Air Corps 
a well known airplane company has 
undertaken to build a bird of war 
which will fight and fly efficiently at an 
altitude of eight miles above sea level. 
The pursuit pilots when fighting in 
this new sector of the universe will be 
dependent for air for breathing pur- 
poses upon two oxygen bottles to be 
built into the plane as standard equip- 
ment. 


RADIO PICTURES were recently 
broadcast from a New York station on 
its regular wave length and were re- 
ceived twenty-five miles away on a 
small device attached to an ordinary 
radio receiver in the home. Broad- 
casting company officials said the pro- 
cess might be employed to send a pic- 
ture of detailed printed programmes 
early each morning to radio listeners. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS. Advanced 
Course. By Charles E. Bowman, 
Girard College, and Atlee L. Percy, 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. Frederick G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, gen- 
eral editor. New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

In this day of high progress in edu- 
cational achievement nothing is doing 
more to promote efficiency in modern 
business than the improvement in uni- 
versal understanding of “Principles of 
Bookkeeping and Business” in all 
classes in schools and colleges. 

Who can estimate the significance of 
having a man as skilful in the art of 
promoting business efficiency with all 
latest metheds of achieving success as 
is Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University select as authors Charles E. 
Bowman of Girard College, and Atlee 
L. Percy of Boston University to 
create a textbook to meet the latest 
needs of the best schools in America? 
Their book is certainly the latest word 
in professional achievement in advanc- 
ing the cause of business efficiency. 


THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE 
SERIES. By Zenos E. Scott, super- 
intendent, Springfield, Mass.; Ran- 
dolph T. Congdon, principal, State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.; 
Harriet E. Peet, Research Scholar in 
Education, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Laura Frazee, assistant superintend- 
ent, Baltimore. 

First Book, Language 

Stories, 305 pages. 

Second Book, Better Everyday Eng- 

lish, 305 pages. 

Third Book, Success in 

and Writing, 435 pages. 

30oston, New York, Chicago, Dallas, 

San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 

It would not be easy to find a better 
combination of talent or experience to 
prepare three books in these phases of 
elementary school work than these 
four authors have brought to the mak- 
ing of these books, and certainly no 
publishers are better prepared pro- 
fessionally or artistically to give the 
skill of authors a better setting than 
has been given these authors. 

Of the variety of language books 
that have come from the pens of fa- 
mous schoolbook authors and from the 
press of eminent schoolbook publishers 
there has been no attempt to approach 
the study of English, to make thorough 
work of mastering the use of good 


Games and 


Speaking 
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English by all children and rounding it 
out, equipping students with skill in the 
use of oral and written language which 
will be marketable. 

We are simply amazed at the genius 
and masterfulness of everything that 
contributes to the superiority of “The 
Open Door” group of books. To 
characterize in detail the way in which 
these books will function in the hands 
of modern teachers would be too me- 
chanical for our purpose. 


ENGLISH STEP BY STEP. Third 
Year. By Ellen A. G. Phillips and 
Cecil A. Kidd, district superintend- 
ent. Cloth. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
New York City school men and 

women are reaping a rich harvest in 

bookmaking, and by no class of auth- 
ors are better schoolbooks made than 
by these teachers who are in the game, 
or on the job, as you please. There is 
a disposition in some quarters to try to 
discount the school work in large cities 
because “there is politics in it,’ but we 
have said many times that in all large 
cities there is to be found the best of 
the latest in progressive work, and cer- 
tainly we have never seen 
more 


anything 

up-to-the-minute in language 

teaching for a specific grade than in 

“English Step by Step.” 

GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. 
A Study in the Economic Aspects of 
Government and the Public Aspects 
of Business. By Earl Willis Cre- 
craft, Ph.D., University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York and World 
Book Company. 


Chicago: 


There has never been as great a 
students study 


as at the 


necessity for having 


“Government and Business” 
present time. Both government 
business are vastly more complex than 
at any time before 1920. 

Nothing is more significant in the 
modern school than the education of 
the family through the subjects high 
school students study and the 
books used in their study. “Govern- 
’ taken home from 
school and left around to expose the 
family to its would be of 
inestimable service to the family fin- 
ancially and to the government civi- 
cally. 

There is no future for business or 
for the government unless families 
think intelligently, and there is no in- 
fluence that can help them to think 
intelligently as safely as through the 
school books. 


and 


text- 


ment and Business’ 


wisdom 
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They may not always be ideal ig 
their poise, but they can never go far 
along any line of propaganda, while 
propaganda literature in daily Papers, 
in magazines, in popular books, in or. 
ganizations considers anything justifj- 
able that is influential. There is noth- 
ing in print that comes as near being 
safe and sane, as far from propaganda 
as the textbooks in the public schools. 

“Government and Business” is one of 
the best books for school and home 
that has been written. The test of any 
information in business and govern- 
ment is assurance that it is not propa- 
ganda, that the writer knows his sub- 
ject from a to z, that he knows it at 
all angles, and that he has the latest 
information. “Government and Busi- 
ness” evidently meets all of these con- 
ditions. 


REVIEW OF GRAMMAR WITH 
EXERCISES. By Jonathan Dow, 
Kansas City, Missouri. C'cth. New 
York, Chicago: Charles E. Merril} 
Company. 

We can conceive of nothing in one 
hundred pages that would do quite as 
much to check up one’s knowledge of 
grammar as to do what it is suggested 
for him to do in “Review of Grammar 
With Exercises.” One of tie is:ter- 
esting features of the book is extensive 
use of diagraming. It carries us back 
to one of the tragic periods in method- 
ology when diagraming was wildly 
used and with marvelous results much 
to the disgust of the old-fashion tra- 
ditionalists, who had a panic when they 
children grammar so 
If we remember correctly it 
was Maynard and Merrill who reaped 
a rich harvest in the 


saw learning 


easily. 
palmy days of 
“diagraming.” 


—— 


Books Received 

“Everyday Grammar and Composi- 
tion.” By Anna M. socke. “Every- 
day English.” By Caroline L. Laird, 
Hallie D. Walker, Anna M. Locke. 
Evanston, N. Y.; Row, Peterson Com- 
pany. 

“Short Stories of To-day.” By 
Bertha Evans Ward. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Economic History of the United 


States. sy 
ner. New 
pany. 

“Modern Solid Geometry.” 
R. Clarke and Arthur Otis. 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: The 
Company. 

“Map Exercises, Syllabus and Note- 
book in English History.” By R. CG 
Willard and Edward kK. Robinson. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“A Letter to a Friend.” Anonymous, 
—“The Metaphysics of Pragmatism.” 
By Sidney Hook.—‘Philosophy To- 
day.” By Edward Leroy Schaub 
Chicago, Ill.: The Open Door Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Tdylls of the King.” By Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“Short Stories of 
Charles L. Hanson and William 4; 
Gross.—“Adventures in Citizenship. 
By Grace H. Stewart and C. C. Hanna. 
—“The Poems of Youth.” By Alice © 
Cooper. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Principles of Educational Sociol- 
ogy.” By Walter R. Smith. Bostom 


Harold Underwood Faulk- 
York: The Macmillan Com- 


By John 


Yonkers- 
World Book 


To-day.” 


Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 
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Not So Bad 


Teacher—“What do you mean by 
saying that Benedict Arnold was a 
janitor?” 

Bob Cowell—“The book says that 
after his exile he spent his life in 
abasement.”” 

Revolve This One 

“Pa, what is a parasite?” 

“A parasite, my boy, is a man who 
goes through a revolving door with- 
out doing his share of the pushing.” 


The Radio Bug 
“Do you carry B-eliminators?” 
“No, sir, but we have roach powder 
and fly swatters.”—Life. 
Where the Shoe Pinches 
“My wife has run away with a man 
in my car!” 
“Good heavens! Not your new car?” 
—Keystone Motorist. 
The Candid Doctor 
“Doctor, don’t you find it incon- 
venient to travel miles to see me?” 
“Oh, no; I have another patient 
near here, so I get the chance to kill 
two birds with one stone.” 





Deduction 

Lawyer—“Then you say that this 
man was drunk?” 

Witness—“I do not. I merely say 
that he sat in his car for three hours 
in front of an excavation waiting for 
the light to turn green.”—Judge. 


The Difficulty 

First Neighbor — “Heard Mrs. 
Grimes left her husband.” 

Second Neighbor—“What was the 
trouble ?”” 

First Neighbor—“She found a card 
in his pocket and on it was written: 
Violet Ray, $25.00.” 


A Real Help 
He—“Yes, my father has con- 
tributed very much to the raising of 
the working classes.” 
She—“Is he a socialist?” 
He—“No, he makes alarm clocks.” 
—Buen Humor. 
On the Free List 
During the advance ticket sale for 
“The Miracle” the first man in line 
was a Scott, and the next a Hebrew. 
“How many?” said the man in the 
box office. # 
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“What are the prices?” asked the 
Scotchman. 

“$1.10, $2.20, $3.30, $4.40 and $5.50,” 
was the reply. 

“T’'ll take one o’ the five-fiftys,” said 
Sandy, planking down his money. 

“How many?” asked the ticketseller 
of the Jew. 

“I don’t vant any,” said Isaac, start- 
ing to go. “I vanted to see The 
Miracle and I chust saw it.” 





Modern Justice 

“What is your occupation?” asked 
the judge sternly. 

“I haven't any,” replied the man. “I 
just circulate around.” 

“Please note,” said the judge, turn- 
ing to the court clerk, “that this gen- 
tleman is retired from circhtlation ‘for 
thirty days.” 
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® simple obligation of obedience, which 


is possible to everyone and which is a 
world-wide need of today, this simple 
code can be taught in connection with 
the Golden Rule, which would be ac- 
ceptable to all the world and wonder- 
fully efficient for instruction of the 
young. 

Particularly since we crossed into 
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the present century, moral instruction 
has been passing from the home, the 
fault of parentage, from the school, a 
public fault, and from the church— 
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from the three sources to which society 
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has a right to look for its ideals, and 
we are forgetting, in our mad rush, our 
trust for the coming years. 

simple program as _ outlined 
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above would practically obviate all 
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sectarian objection, would encroach 
very little upon the present courses of 
study and conduct of the school; is 
practicable, easily workable, democratic 
and would be productive of results 
that would speedily be apparent in a 
growing improvement of moral char- 
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Moral Culture in the Public Schools 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 

While, in keeping with the tradi- 
tional American spirit, religion of any 
kind is not taught in our public schools, 
morals, now taught to a limited ex- 
tent only, could and must be made an 
important part of the curriculum if the 
citizenship of tomorrow is to be en- 
nobled and our country to continue to 
advance in leadership of the world in 
social and political ideals. A burden 
of responsibility has fallen to us since 
the great war from which we cannot 
escape. It is our burden. 

How may it be met in our school 
system in order to promote the de- 
sired respect for law and obedience to 
it? There must be a common ground, 
a consensus of method. For this pur- 
pose what can approach the Mosaic 
Decalogue, a comprehensive code which 
meets the sanction of Hebrew, Catholic 
and Protestant—the three great ele- 
ments in American citizenship? 

Let the youngest in school grade be 
taught especially the eighth command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not steal,’ a very 
simple one that comprehends all the 
others, for not one can be broken with- 
out breaking the eighth, for we either 
rob God by infraction of the first table, 
or we rob man if we break any one 





Ancient and Modern Athletics 
Editor, Journal of Education :— 

To the most casual student of history 
it should be evident that athletics in 
the Olympiads of Greece bore a very 
different relationship to Greek life 
from what modern athletics bear to the 
of the second table of this wonderful life and activities of today. The 
digest. events in the Greek Olympiads were the 

The seventh commandment, of javelin and the discus, jumping, wrest- 
course, should be taught only in the ling, boxing, chariot races, and foot 
higher grades and then with separation races. All of these events were a 
of the sexes and proper restrictions. direct preparation for the life and ser- 

In adopting the Decalogue for the vice of a soldier in the Greek army. 
purpose we need not be concerned as The men who excelled in these activi- 
to its origin, whether Chaldean or ties would also excel in what was the 
Hebrew or other. And, since it is only honorable occupation for a gentle- 
universally accepted, and involves the man—war. 
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THE ARLO BOOKS 


READING INTERPRETATION EXPRESSION 


School people who have known and loved CLEMATIS for many 
years, will be glad to know that she is just celebrating her tenth 
birthday. In honor of that occasion we are giving her some new 
clothes, and she will soon be at home to receive friends, old and new. 


In these ten years, CLEMATIS has gone into twenty editions. 
Nearly every state in the country has some school people who are 
using the books as class readers. Many countries abroad are putting 
the book into the hands of their school children. What is true of 
CLEMATIS is also true of the other ARLO BOOKS. 


We are sincerely grateful to our many school friends all over the 
world who have made this success possible. 


Sincerely, 

Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK.... .45 re i "hs bs. so eae 6d 00 on .60 
«426 en0e 4400s ee ue 55 REECE A Ra eee .65 
ES ee ee .60 re ‘waeneth covcess .50 
DE o-ob6 be0es ccesaceescheeue 55 PEE keascccencnccces .80 





THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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Likewise the great jousts and tourna- & ad id TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. id Ld Ld 
ments of the middle-ages were directly 
preparatory to the life of a man at ~ 
arms. Tilting and fencing were practi- 
cally the same activities and required BARDEEN e UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
the same skill as was required in 


battle. Hurling the stone, which has PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 








its modern counterpart in putting the CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 
shot, was also of great value to one FREE REGISTRATION 
who fought from the wall of the city. PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


In the pioneer days of the West and 


still to a certain extent the rodeo is BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
an athletic contest which is prepara- || 301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


tory in the same way to the life of the 
frontier cattleman. 








But what can we say of the events m 


in the modern athletic contest? The ‘ TEACHERS WANTED 
javelin was the weapon of the Greek TEACHERS AGENC for positions in Public 
‘ 3 a Schools,PrivateSchools, 











soldier. Skill and strength in its use 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Colleges, Universities, 








largely determined survival. But it 535 Fifth Avenue, New York a By ~ hn vps 
; ys . c : 

has no place in modern life. As exer- Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. clients. Send for hook- 

cise it can scarcely be considered. The 43RD YEAR York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 


Wichita, Kansas Business.” 





same must be said of the discus and 
hammer throw, and shotput. The 
long runs were often a necessity under 











a “oe : : gy owe ’ introduces to Col- 

ancient conditions of battle. i hey MERICAN::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY meng = apes 
were a part of the necessary training and FOREIGN Families, “we 
7 > ie yy sor enter ior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses or 

of the soldier, but they i longer enter every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
into normal life. If we have a con- Call on or address 

siderable distance to go we take an Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 





automobile or an airplane instead. 








Basketball and football are not pre- 








paratory to the life of a doctor or a 


lawyer or merchant either directly or 5 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
Pi 1 Gia . ‘ “one dreds of high grade positions (up to 


perecty Lay me physical side. rhe $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
muscles which they train are little used lished 1889. No charge to Five os ers, none for registration. If you 
m modern business or industry. They need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where qa teacher may 

4 . . . > re > s _ ro cy’ Toa > ’ —_ — © — . F N \ 
do not prepare for leisure time inas- be wanted, address Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 


‘ —_ York. 
much as they are dropped as soon as 








the student leaves school 








It does not seem likely that we shall 
ever be able to find a form of athletics 


which will prepare for the professions. The Corlew Teachers’ Age cy 


Athletics will never do again for the 


working day what Greek athletics did GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
for the Greek soldier. It does seem 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


possible, however, that our athletics 














should train for our leisure time and 
later recreations. But, if so, it must be 


athletics of a different sort from foot- 
. WILLARD W. ANDREWS , Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey. 
ball and basketball and should include, 


if not consist of, such games as volley 
ball, hand ball, tennis, golf, swimming, , ENC. 


and hiking. 
wy Henry S: Curtie. Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


Jefferson City, Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Missouri. 








We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS || qua.irieD TO DO GOOD WORK. 


sag neice tia can tes 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


! BA letters in center and HS, GS, or 8S 
a beside shield, 12 or more, $2.25 each. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Sterling silver. Samples loaned class j 
Metal Arts Co., inc., 791 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


officers. Special orders filled. 
i We have unusual facilities for placing 
FRANK IRVING COOPER WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
CORPORATION TE ACHER 9 6 Beacon St... , Boston, Mass. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
Specializing in Schoolhouse Long Distance Telephone 


Planning AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Agencies 
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PICTURE YOUR CLASSES 


THE WILSON-WAY 


Each Pupil Is Portrayed in an Intimate and Natural Pose 


The Wilson-Way Individual Photographs 
Provide Perfect Student Identification 





Indispensable to Modern Primary Schools — High Schools— Colleges 


USE WILSON-WAY photographs in picture seating plans—school papers 
and magazines—class books—on office record cards—membership 
cards of clubs, societies and other student organizations—and for 
many similar purposes. Particularly valuable to pupils and parents to 
show development over a given period. 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING AND ENLARGEMENT 
The Wilson-Way Plan 


Our service is available to all schools without charge or obligation. No 
camera or other apparatus to buy. 

Classes or entire student body photographed with surprisingly little in- 
terruption of school work. 

Teachers, principals, superintendents, are presented with the Wilson 
Seating Plan, illustrated above, complete with pictures. Special size 
free for office record. 

Our only compensation is from voluntary purchase by pupils at twenty- 
five cents per strip of five photographs. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND CIRCULAR 


HALL’S SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY WILSON-WAY SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


NORTH 18TH STREET 1955 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATION’S SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Member Associated Exhibit 








rs National Education Association 




















